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COLONEL FAIRFAX (MR. COURTICE POUNDS) MAKES HIS DYING REQUEST TO THE LIEUTENANT CF THE TOWER (MR. WALLACE BROWNLOW) 
SCENES FROM “THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD,” THE NEW OPERA AT THE SAVOY THEATRE 


Popr aAxD Euperor.—The visit of the Emperor William 
to the Vatican will probably cause the Pope to reflect a good 
deal on the old days when the Ruler of Germany was 
frequently seen in Rome. Then the Imperial Crown was 
regarded as the gilt of the Head of the Church, and many a 
time the Pope not only claimed, but succeeded in making 
good his claim, to be regarded as superior to the greatest of 
merely temporal Sovereigns. Now the relative position of 
the two Potentates is very different, but it would be a pro- 
found mistake to suppose that the present German Emperor 
can afford, any more than the mediaeval Emperors could 
afford, to think slightingly of the influence of the Papacy. 
More than one-third of the German people are good Roman 
Catholics, and while the Kulturkampf was in full swing they 
very effectually showed that they could be formidable oppo- 
nents even of so mighty a statesman as Prince Bismarck. 
We may be sure, then, that Pope Leo will have no reason 
to complain of any want of geniality on the part of his 
illustrious visitor. The Emperor will be only too glad to 
take advantage of the opportunity to impress favourably one 
who could do so much, if he pleased, to promote or to 
disturb the peaceful relations now existing between Church 
and State in the Fatherland. There are, however, very 
definite limits beyond which it will be impossible for the 
Emperor to pass. That he will utter a word likely to 
encourage the hopes of those Roman Catholics who still 
expect to see the temporal power of the Papacy restored, no 
one who knows anything of the aims or methods of German 
policy can suppose. He will be as little inclined to say any- 
thing that might tend to hamper the Chancellor in any 
negotiations that may hereafter have to be carried on 
between the Government and the Centre party with regard 
to the domestic politics of Prussia and Germany. The visit 
is essentially one of courtesy, and the Pope is too sensible a 
man to be of opinion that it will lead to results of vital 
importance either to himself or to his Church. 


MvrDER-Panic.——Unless, as is only too possible, another 
horror should be perpetrated with impunity, the existing 
panic will gradually subside, and people’s thoughts will run 
in other directions. There has probably been nothing like 
the present condition of nervous apprehension in London 
since Bishop and Williams murdered the Italian boy for the 
sake of obtaining an anatomical “subject,” or since the 
Ratcliff Highway butcheries of 1811. These last were cal- 
culated to inspire more general terror than the recent White- 
chapel slaughters, because they were the deeds of a person 
or persons who murdered for the sake of plunder, and from 
whom, therefore, no householder felt secure. It is said 
that the familiar street-door chain first came into vogue 
after the murders of the Marr and Willianison families. 
To the general public it is some comfort to reflect that 
the late atrocities were aimed at a particular class, and 
that their object was certainly not robbery. Educated 
persons, who have many varied interests and subjects of 
conversation, can, perhaps, scarcely realise the impression 
made by these occurrences on poor and ignorant people, 
whose lives are usually monotonous and uneventful. ‘Hence 
the terror which has been aroused, and which shows itself 
in various ways. A man. frightens the sturdy market- 
porters of Covent Garden into the belief that he is 
“Jack the Ripper,” because he looks queer and walks 
aimlessly. A detective disguises himself as a: woman, and 
conceals himself to watch for the Whitechapel murderer, when 
he is seriously assaulted by some cab-washers. It is as during 
the Reign of Terror in France,—“I am suspect, thou art 
suspect, he is suspect!” It is to be hoped, should another 
murder be committed, and Mr. Brough’s bloodhounds are 
let loose, that they will not be misled by a cross-scent, and 
“ smell-out”? an innocent man; for he may run some risk 
of lynching. As for “Jack the Ripper,” we venture to 
believe him to be arank fraud. He is probably laughing in 
his sleeve at the thought that his letter—conceived in the 
true ’Arry vein—has gained him a. wider notoriety than if 
he had written the best novel of the season. 


Tue Low Nive.—-Egypt is threatened with a worse 
calamity than any the Mahdi could inflict on her—unless, 
indeed, Sir Samuel Baker hits the mark in attributing the 
drying-up of the Nile to Soudanese malice. His theory is 
that the Atbara, which drains the Abyssinian watershed into 
the Nile, has been dammed, with the result of turning its 
enriching stream into the. deserts lying between the Nile 
Valley and the Red Sea. Sir Samuel shows that this could 
be done with the greatest ease during. the dry season, when 
the Atbara is absolutely waterless. It would be merely a 
question of labour, and. as the Mahdi has an abundance of 
that commodity at his disposal, the feasibility of the under- 
taking seems established. But such a long and trying labour 
for ultimate gain would be excessively repugnant to Soudanese 
ideas. The gentlemen of the desert do not care for “ wearing 
out” tactics; their fore lies in striking swift, strong blows, 
and “ getting away without a return,” as professors of the 
noble art would put it. Nor would the idea of damming 
the Atbara be likely to occur to Abdulla Khalifa, That 
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drastic proceeding would, we should imagine, appear to 
him a flying in the face of Providence. ‘True, the great 
Mahomedan conquerors in Asia used to practise this 
manceuvre on occasion ; but they did many other things 
which would appear monstrously heterodox to a full-fledged 
Mahdi. Still, it is within the bounds of possibility that Sir 
Samuel Baker’s conjecture is correct. In that case there will 
be nothing for it but for Egypt either to re-conquer the 
Soudan or submit to starvation. The highly-fertilising 
waters of the Atbara are absolutely essential, not merely to 
her prosperity, but to her very existence. Deprived of them, 
she would wither and die. Truly a “ burning question” for 
all in Nileland, only to be compared with what we should 
feel in England if we suspected that some hostile Power had 
discovered a way of rendering our coal and iron useless for 
manufacturing purposes. In any case, .the exceptional 
lowness of this year’s Nile is bound to produce severe 


distress : the deflection of the Atbara would be almost as 


great a calamity as if the Gulf Stream were turned away 
from our shores. 


Crry Companies AND TECHNICAL InsTITuTES.——Some 
months ago a movement was started for the provision of 
great technical and recreative Institutes in South London. 
It was proposed that one such Institute should be established 
at New Cross, another near the Elephant and Castle, and a 
third in Battersea. Thanks to the Goldsmiths’ Company, all 
difficulty about the New Cross Institute is at an end. It has 
been arranged, subject to the sanction of Parliament, that 
the Charity Commissioners shall acquire the buildings, with 
seven acres of land, at present occupied by the Royal Naval 
School at New Cross, and that they shall set apart for the 
new Institute an endowment of 2,500/. per annum. This 
provision will be met by the Goldsmiths’ Company by the 
appropriation out of their corporate funds (not trust funds, 
but funds over which they have absolute control) of an 
annual endowment of a similar amount. In making this 
splendid gift, the Goldsmiths’ Company have acted wisely in 
their own interest as well as in that of the public. The City 
Companies, notwithstanding the outcry often raised against 
‘them, are not really unpopular. Most people are rather 
proud of them as ancient and picturesque institutions ; and 
all that is needed to secure for them long life and continued 
prosperity is that a considerable share of their wealth shall 
be devoted to the common good. The Goldsmiths’ Company 
have now joined the Drapers’, the Clothworkers’, and some 
others in setting a good example; and we may hope that 
those Companies which have not yet adopted a like policy 
will lose no time in following suit. Some of them might 
with advantage do for other parts of South London what is 
now to be done for New Cross. Technical and recreative 
Institutes will not solve all our industrial problems; but the 
success of the People’s Palace proves that they may confer 


immense benefits upon large and important classes of the 


community. 


Tue Unirep Kinapom ALLiANce.—Sir William Harcourt 
isa very clever man, and he made a dexterous reply to the 
charge recently brought against him of having completely 
changed his views on the temperance question. Sixteen 
years ago he was all for /azssez faire and moral suasion ; he 
heartily endorsed the Bishop of Peterborough’s famous 
declaration that “he would rather see England free than 
England sober.” In 1888 Sir William presides at the annual 
meeting of the United Kingdom Alliance; he approves of 
local option, though apparently not in such a thorough-going 
form as is desired by the more uncompromising teetotallers ; 
and he scoffs at the notion of publican-compensation. He 
disposes of the allegation of inconsistency by saying boldly 
that, if he had not grown mentally during the last sixteen 
years, instead of being fit to be chairman of that meeting he 
ought to be exhibited as a dwarf. The interesting question 
is how much taller Sir William will grow in the direction 
of temperance. Will he by degrees attain the stature of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson? Because, if he does, and, asa man of 
influence, carries a majority of his countrymen with him, the 
hindrances imposed on the drink traffic will be even heavier 
than those which are enacted in the American State of Maine. 
For if Sir Wilfrid Lawson and those who think with him 
could carry out their will, both the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic liquors would be utterly prohibited. It is well 
to bear in mind that this is the goal which is aimed at by 
the root-and-branch temperance reformers. As sucha goal 
is practically unattainable, it is much to be regretted that 
they should expend .their energies in this direction. If, 
instead of harrying the publicans and the moderate con- 
sumers of intoxicating beverages, they would devote them- 
selves to drafting a much severer law against habitual 
drunkards than at present exists, they would enlist the 
sympathies of a far larger section of the community than 
is now the case. The term drunkard would of course need 
careful definition, but we should incline to apply it to all 
persons who by indulgence in stimulants injure their own 
health, or the well-being of their friends and of the com- 
munity generally, Such persons, on proper evidence being 
adduced, not necessarily the evidence of their friends and 
relatives, should be liable to detention in properly-constituted 
houses of correction. We wish Sir William Harcourt would 
study this view. It would certainly diminish intemperance, 
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which is the main cause of the national poverty and 
wretchedness; and it would accomplish its end without 
worrying the multitudes of people who can drink without 
drinking to excess. 


Tue BisHop or Brprorp’s APPEAL.—Amid the host 
of crude philanthropic projects to which the East End 
horrors have given rise, it is most refreshing to come 
upon even one “ common-sensible ” proposal. No less 
satisfactory is it to see how quickly the public judgment 
singled out Dr. Billing’s admirable scheme from all the 
others. It may be that the Bishop of Bedford is too hope- 
ful; it may be that the unfortunate creatures whom he 
wishes to drag from the depths would break out again after 
a period of rest and honest work. Such a life would now 
appear to many of them almost Paradisaical, but used as they 
have been to constant change and vicious excitements, there 
would be danger of the new existence becoming, after a 
time, intolerably monotonous. All the same, the experi- 
ment is worth trying; should it succeed, society will at 
last have discovered a practical way of dealing with those 
whose utter degradation has so far set all the efforts of 
philanthropy at fault. Having been for ten years Rector ot 
Spitalfields, Dr. Billing has thorough knowledge of the 
miserables whom he desires to reach and to raise. Their ways, 
their customs, manners, tastes, and requirements all need to 
be studied in a sympathetic spirit. And yet—that is the 
hardest thing of all—the would-be reformer must be ever 
on his guard against sham penitence, make-believe reforma- 
tion, and imposture in every shape and form. No doubt, 
the Bishop will be duly cautious in selecting his coadjutors, 
and it goes without the saying that the new Home will be 
thoroughly practical in both its aims and means. The one 
doubt that presents itself is whether the comparative 
happiness of the lives of the inmates may not tempt poor 
souls, who have kept honest through the direst privations, 
to “goand do likewise,” in order to qualify themselves for 
admission. It does not take much to make happiness 
among the very poor ; certainty of work, sufficient fuod, ani 
a tolerably comfortable bed form the be-all and end-all ot 
their aspirations. These would necessarily have to be 
provided at the Home, and it would, therefore, appear 
enormously attractive to the unfortunate creatures who 
live from hand to mouth, and from pillar to post, all the - 
year round. 


BECHUANALAND.——Mr. W. H. Smith, in his speech on 
Monday, announced that there was no truth in the rumour 
that the Government intended to hand over Bechuanaland to 
Cape Colony. This was good news, and we may hope that 
we have heard the last of the scheme for many a day to come. 
Upon the whole, Cape Colony is very well governed ; but we 
cannot overlook the fact that it includes a large Dutch 
population which has little sympathy with English ideas as to 
the proper way of dealing with the natives. Many of the 
Boers would like nothing better than to have a chance ot 
making raids on Bechuanaland, and the Government of Cape 
Colony could not be trusted to exercise sufficient vigour in 
any attempt to restrain their lawless impulses. The Imperial 
Government alone is for the present impartial enough, and 
powerful enough, to secure that the native tribes shall be 
protected from gross injustice. Apart from this vital con- 
sideration, it is absolutely necessary, in the interest of British 
trade, that the route fromthe South African Coast to the 
Zambesi shall be kept open. Moreover, we cannot afford to 
give up to violent Dutch settlers vast and fertile lands which 
may by and by be urgently needed for British colonists, who 
will be content to offer an equivalent for farms they may wish 
to cultivate. In the end there will probably be a great 
Federal State in South Africa, corresponding to the Dominion 
of Canada. When that ideal has been realised, it may be 
expedient for the Imperial Government to relax its hold on 
Bechuanaland ; but, in the mean time, we have no alternative 
but to maintain strictly the responsibilities we have under- 
taken. The rumour contradicted by Mr. Smith will have 
done some good if his assurances set all doubts on the 
matter at rest, both at home and among our South African 
fellow-subjects. 


Tue EnciisH ELEMENT IN Our CoLonxtes.——Vast as 
is our colonial Empire, the English element—we use the 
word English in its most restricted sense—is less conspicuous 
than it ought to be, and, what is worse, is, in proportion tu 
that of other nationalities, inclined to diminish. In the 
United States—which are, after all, only a seceded group of 
colonies—the English element, largely leavened, however, 
with Dutch, Scotch, and Scoto-Irish, was fairly predominant 
till the great exodus of Irish Celts began. These were 
followed by a mighty flood of Germans, and they in their turn 
are now being swamped by Hungarians and Italians. In 1988, 
the English language, with modifications, will probably still be 
the mother-speech of North America, but the people will b2 
a very heterogeneous lot. In Eastern Canada the French 
are increasing, while the English-spsakers are decreasing 
(chiefly through emigration further west) ; while in Western 
Canada persons of Scotch and Irish origin greatiy outnumber 
the genuine English. In South Africa we are in a decided 
minority, as compared with persons of Dutch and Huguenot 
descent. There remains Australasia, the most English of 
all—owing to the gold-fever of 1852-55—but even there 
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Scotch, Welsh, and especially Roman Catholic*irish are 
far more numerous than they ought to be, according to 
their proportionate numbers at home. Our conclusion is 
that the English, especially those of the counties south of the 
Trent, are not nowadays an emigrating population. Never- 
theless, thousands of the poorer classes would willingly go, 
provided they could get part of the pissage-money free. 
We wish the Government would wake up to the importance 
of this subject. A million spent every year in promoting 
genuine English emigration would do far more to strengthen 
our Empire than a similar sum devoted to soldiers and 


ironclads, 


CoFFEE HousEs.—Some years ago society suffered from 
what may be called a severe attack of coffee-house fever. 
Here at last was a patent specific for weaning the British 
wotking-man from his drinking habits ; give him good 
coffce at a fair price and he would turn away from alcoholic 
beverages in disgust. The argument was sound enough as 
regards many of our toilers ; they first get into the habit of 
frequenting public-houses, not through love of drink, but 
for the sake of company, merriment, light, and warmth, 
Small blame to them eitier ; they do not get much of these 
pleasures in their own homes. But whether they pass the 
evening at one place or another they insist on being free. 
Therein lay the mistake made by some of the first promoters 
of the coffee-house movement. They enlarged their original 
programme by including in it all manner of little devices 
for religious teaching. Huge texts stared the customers out 
of countenance ; on every hand something let them plainly 
understand that, although they had substituted coffee for 
beer, they were miserable sinners still, and desperately 
wicked. At another sort of establishment, started by 
‘commercial enterprise,” the customer would find that, 
although he was safe from goody-goody persecution, and 
had as much freedom as at the public-house, these boons 
were dearly bought at the cost of being half poisoned. 
Everything was sacrificed to “dividends;” in some 
instances, shareholders received as much as fifteen and 
even twenty per cent. per annum, So, in one Way and 
another, the movement fell into considerable discredit, not 
through any inherent fault, but solely by reason of injudicious 
management, Here and there, however, the growth has 
struck deep roots, notably at Leicester, where there are now 
a dozzn houses doing a brisk and ever-increasing business, 
They all belong to one company, and the Duchess of Rutland, 
in drawing attention to their success, shows in one brief 
sentence the lines on which it has been achieved. « These 
houses,” she writes, “are simply public-houses, without 
alcoholic stimulants,” while the Chairman states that by the 
Articles of Association the dividends are limited to six per 
cent. And a very hindsome rate of interest it is, when 
coupled with the co:nforting knowledge that the investment 
enables numbers of workmen to dispense with the alcoholic 
refresh ment-place. 


Mr. MoRLEy on THE WELSH QuEstIon.—lIn his speech 
at Newtown on Monday Mr. John Morley displayed much 
caution in speaking of what is rather vaguely called the 
Welsh Question. He was particularly anxious to show that 
he is not logically bound, becatise he is in favour of the. 
establishment of an Irish Parliament, to approve the proposal 
for the creation of a Parliament in Wales. This is true, if 
the Welsh people do not wish to have a Parliament of their 
own. But suppose the majority of Welshmen “ went in” for 
Home Rule in the full sense of the expression, how could 
Mr. Morley consistently oppose their demand? He is willing 
to grant a Parliament to Ireland because Ireland is supposed 
to ask for it. He could not, therefore, fairly, acting on his 
Own principles, refuse to make a like concession to Wales if 
Wales advanced a similar claim, Apart from this point, all 
that Mr. Morley had to say about Welsh affairs was stated 


with his usual vigour and clearness. Some years ago it was - 


the fashion among English politicians to pooh-pooh the 
peculiarities of Wales, and to express hopes that the time 
might soon come when the Welsh would adopt the language, 
the manners, and the customs of England. Most people 
‘Te now beginning to see that it is an advantage to a great 


country to include several more or less distinct nationalities ;° 


and Mr, Morley did good service by encouraging the Welsh 
People to seek to get their difficulties solved in ways that 
ily be best adapted to their own ideas and needs. His 
advice about their County Councils was excellent ; and if it 
'Sadopted the Welsh may reasonably hope to secure the 
best kind of Home Rule—the right-to-ntanage what is strictly 
their own business under the supreme control of the Imperial 
Parliament, Mr. Morley has never seriously tried to show 
‘hat this kind of Home Rule would not be quite as suitable 
for Ireland as he evidently thinks it would be for Wales, 


CHEAP ann Goob Books —Publishere are dn some 
respects enterprising enough, but it is only of late years 
that they have recognised the existence of a large number 
ui Persons who are eager to buy solid instructive works, if 
they can only get them at a low ‘price. This has been 
‘complished to a certain extent, as the copyrights of 
Various standard authors have run-out; and most of the 
Writings of Hallam, Carlyle, Macaulay, and others can now 
be obtained at very moderate rates. . But, if publishers had 


More faith in the book-buying ‘propensities of thousands of - 
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develop the system much 
humerous copyright books, 
ment of History, there 
the unmoneyed 


further, so as to include 
Merely to take the depart- 
t are numbers of persons among 
> | millions who would like to possess the 
Writings of such men as Freeman, Froude, and Lecky 
but to whom the present cost is utterly prohibitive. 
ow or example We ae Sug 10 be eal ow 
J e a prevaing for the same books 
in the Piratical United States, The cost of paper, printing, 
and binding is so small at the present time, that, with large 
sales, both publisher and author ought to reap handsome 
Profits. If trashy and ephemeral literature can be sold 
cheaply ata profit, there seems no reason why there should 
not be an equally favourable market for literature of more 
permanent value. Moreover, according to a sanguine con- 
temporary, with whom we are disposed to agree, the sale of 
these cheap editions Would not lessen, but would rather 
increase the demand for the costly ditions de luxe. 


a 


TRADE WITH SipeRtA.——The failure of the Labrador to 
reach the Yenisei does not necessarily prove that Captain 
Wiggins’ idea of opening up maritime trade with Siberja 
must be abandoned. According to the explanatory letter 
which has been published by the Phoenix Adventurers’ Com- 


- pany, the Labrador did all that she was required todo. It 


was the grounding of another vessel, the Phenzx, which first 
marred the project, and, after that misfortune, the chapter of 
accidents proved persistently unkind. ‘he narrative cannot 
be read, nevertheless, without creating doubts as to whether 
commerce will ever flow freely along a route so exposed to 
interruption. It is one thing for an enterprising and daring 
mariner to set Nature at defiance, and convey European 
goods to spots generally considered inaccessible; quite 
another to establish regular trade on a paying basis. The 
late Mr, Dalgleish conveyed merchandise from India to 
Kashgar, but the business did not pay, and, when he died, 
the trade did so too. Ina word, Captain Wiggins has demon- 
strated the possibility of transporting goods from Europe 
by sea to the Yenisei, and thence up the river for a consider- 
able-distance, but it still remains to be shown that this com- 
merce would yield a profit commensurate to the risk. Nor 
should it be forgotten that, before many years elapse, Siberia 
will be traversed throughout bya railway, Under ordinary 
circumstances water carriage is cheaper than land, but 
we doubt whether this rule would hold good in competi- 
tion between the Wiggins route and the Siberian railway. 
However, no great harm can result from repeating the 
experiment next year, as is the intention of the Phoenix 
Adventurers. Their latest effort has settled one question of 
great importance : there can no longer be any controversy 
about the navigability of the Kara Sea even in the most 
unpropitious seasons. For the rest, all will wish these bold 
pioneers of British trade a successful outcome from their 
arduous and self-sacrificing labours. They may not make 
big fortunes, but it is not necessary to die a millionaire in 
order to deserve well of one’s country. 


Novick.——lWith this Number ¢s tssued an Exrra 
Four-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, enftéled “THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
Rattways IN ENGLAND.” 


Pranab DC 6 Go, ICH Suey, 


OR ANNOUNCEMENTS of the BRISTOL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, the ITALIAN and IRISH EXHIBITIONS, the SAVOY 
GALLERY, and GLADWELLS’ GALLERY, see page 392. 


YCEUM THEATRE. 
Sole Teste aT HTEN EY Irvine. 
= : DAY) at 2 and to-night at 8, ee 
ee (SN RORICHARD MANSFIELD as the Baron Chevrial in 
A PARISIAN ROMANCE, | 
Play in five acts by Mons. Octave Feuillet. 
Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily from go to 5. 


ANNIA THEATRE. Sole Proprietress—Mrs. S. LANE. 
Dae OCTOBER 8th and EVERY EVENINGat SEVEN HE 
SHADOWS OF A GREAT CITY. Mrs, S. Lane. Misses Stella Brereton, 
Oliph Webb, D’Almaine ; Messrs. Algernon Syms, J. B. Howe, W. Steadman, &e. 
~INCIDENTALS—Concluding with MYSTERIOUS FAMILY, 


YAL, BRIGHTON.—Sole Proprietress, Mrs. 
ee be OCTOBER 15, Mise PATTI ROSA, . 


Te AMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
THE NEW AND BRILLIANT PROGRAMME 


given by 
HE MOORE AND. BURGESS UN ELE Lie 
i cassi f the ii ration Performance of their 
SEN EEE OVE CONSECUTIVE YEAR 
at the St. Jaines’s Hall will be repeated 

EVERY NIGH A re Bia 
DAY PERFORMANCES EVERY ‘ ms 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY at THRE ce. 
‘The New and Beautiful, Songs nightly received with the most enthusiastic 
applause, The inlealaule Caen Wa M0 OR FE. bie datas 
; e is i pur, will app at eve - 
et from Bis Anno kets Dealt Parts of thz Hall obtained at the 
Oifice, S vanes Hall, one. month in advance. No fees of any description. 
Bee ee run from the Italian and Irish Exhibitions direct to the doors of the 


St. James's Hall. 


se VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s Cree sat pees 

ied. Now on fc W at the * GAL- 
completed a few_days before he divd, Be TW ACR DORE Git: 
LERY. 35, New Hong Sureet MT ce ae Lee ‘One Shilling. 


and his other Great Pictures. 
i : 7, By Enwin Lone, R.A.. THREE 
EPHTHAH’S VOW. By Epwi Lone, R.é 
. T JE S RETURN. 2. ON’ THE. MOUN: 
NEW PICTURES Thy ho aia NOW ON VIEAW with hie celebrated ANNO 
DowING, ZEUXIS AT CROTONA, &c., at THE GALLERIES,. 168 New 
Bond Street, from roto 6. Admission 1s. 


— 

j == ~CRAETS 

ALLERY, Regent Street.—ARTS and™CRAFTS 
Te SOCIETY, ‘The FIRST PUT REE TON 1s Ow OFEN 
Admission 15.— WALTER CRANE. President, ERNEST RAD . Secretary 
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AUTUMN TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.—The 


Orient Company will despatch their large full-powered steamship GARONNE 
(3,876 tons register. 3,000 horse power) from Tilbucy Docks, London, on the 15:h 
ovember, for a five weeks’ cruise, visiting Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, 
Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Nice for Riviera, Malaga, &c., arriving in London on the 
a:nd December, fabs $a 
‘The GAROSNE is fitted with. the electric light, hot and cold baths, &c. Cuisine 
of the highesc order. Number of Pissengcrs strictly limited. 
An seperence| SuTgeun we Sued os 
anagers, Fe Cy “Tt an . ” o 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON and Co, } Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 
For terms and other particulars apply to the latter firm, or to West End Agents, 
GRINDLAY and CO., 55, Parliament dtreet, S.W, 


RIGHTON,—Cheap First Class 


London to Brighton eyery Week-day. : 
From Victoria 10.0 a.m., Fare, 12s. 6d,, including Pullman Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton. 
Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Admiiting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion, 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every SunJay. 
From Victoria 10.43 a.m., and 12.15p.m. lare, tos. 


ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE.—Via NEW- 


HAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN.—EXPRESS DAY SERVICE. —Every 
Weekday as under: 


Day Tickets. 


ictoria Station London Bridge Station Paris 
Dep. Dep. Arr. 
Oct. 15 845 a.m. 3.30 a.m. 915pm. 


on, 1610, 5, loro ,,° 3 1030, 

ahs Jespress Day Service witt continue running up to and including Tuesday, 

ctober 316 only, 

FIXED SEKVICE.—Leaving Victoria 730 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m., 
eee Weekday and Sunday. 

FARES—London to Paris and back tst Class and Class 
Available lor Return within one month. =. a 210 

5 Third Class Return Tickets (by the Night Service), 32s, 

A spac‘ous and commodious Station has been constructed on the new East Quay 
at Newhaven, wherein assengers will find every possible convenience and comfort. 

The “ Brittany,” = Normarly.” “Paris” and “Rouen,” Splendid Fast Paddle 
Slcanierss accomplish the Passage between Newhaven and D-eppe frequently in about 
34 hours. 

‘Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 

A Pullman Drawing Room Car will be run in the Special Day Tidal Train each 
way between Victoria and Newhaven. 


Fork Full Particulars see Time Book, Tourist Programme, and 
Handbills, to be obtained at Victoria, London Bridge, orany other Station, an'l 
at the following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained :—West End 
General Office, 28, Kegent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, ‘l'rafalgar 
Square ; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; and Cook's Ludgate Circus Office, 
(By Order} A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


NOTICE. 


Subscribers to this journal will please to note the following terms on which 
THE GRAPHIC will be posted to any part of the world, including postage an 1 
extra Summer and Christmas Numbers, 


Ldition—Thin Thick DeLuxe 

Unirep Kinepom. .. — gis. od. 46s. od 
All parts of EUROPE, AFRICA, 
ARGENTINE ReEpuBLic, 
Braz, Canapa, Cape, 
Cutt, Eeypt, ppatatea, 
Mauritius, Mexico, 

ERU, UNITED StaTES . 33s. od. 378. 6d. 65. 6d, 
AusTRaLiA and New Zea- 

LAND ws es. 348. 6d. 398. od. 635. od. 
Ceyton, Cuna, Inora, 

JAPAN. + +363. 0d. gas, 6d. 71s, od. 


Payment, which must be in adyance, can be made by Cheque or P.O.O., payable 
to the Publisher, I. J. MANSFIELD, 190, Strand, London. 


The. Postage abroad for the THIN PAPER EDITION, issued, without the 
Green Coyer, it despatched within eight days of date to any of the following 
countries, is— 

id. per Copy 


Africa, West Coast, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cape, Chili, Egypt, any part of 


Europe, Jamaica, Mexico, New Zealand, Peru, any part of the United States. 
14d. per Copy: 
To Ceylon, China, India, and Japan. 
For the Ordinary Edition, with green cover, double these rates.are charged. 
There must be no “enclosure,” or writing inside, or on the cover, beyond the 


name and address to which itis sent, and the stamp must uot affix the addresse | 
Cover to the Paper. ‘ 


THE DISASTER AT VALPARAISO 


ON the morning of August rith a terrible disaster occurred 
through the bursting of a large reservoir in the hills some goo feet 
above Valparaiso, and containing some 64,000 toris of Water. The 
reservoir was merely a ravine closed by an earthen dam, which 
appears to have been unable to resist the pressure of a sudden 
agitation of the water, caused bya landslip. The waters poured 
down into a hollow, and for a time were checked by an embank- 
ment ; but this eventually gave way, and then a huge liquid torrent 
of mud poured down a narrow gully for a mile and a half, carrying 
away everything before it, and inundating a large area of tae city. 
The catastrophe was so sudden that the people in the streets were 
unable to escape, and were drowned, or rather suffocated, by the 
turgid mass, while large boulders, some fifteen tons in weight, were 
brought down from the heights. Dr. Richard Cannon, an eye- 
witness of the disaster, to whom we are indebted for our sketch, 
writes :—“I saw the scene from a window. A huge seething 
river of mud, fifteen feet deep, was rushing in great waves 
down the street, bearing struggling human beings; dead 
bodies, wreckage of houses, roofs, chairs, tables, uptorn 
trees, and evéry imaginable household object were borne on 
the turbid stream. Scores of people ran up the staircase, completely 
covered with mud, and were too frightened to give any explination. 
Many persons had marvellous escapes, and several thousands were 
left destitute, homeless, and almost naked. The alarm in the city 
was indescribable. People fled in all directions, for, as the existence 
of the reservoir was known to very few, it was generally believed 
that the sea was rushing from its bed, and that the town would be 
engulfed, while others thought that a volcano had burst forth, or 
that some great subterranean deposit of rain water had suddenly 
carried away the mountain side.” Two hundred persons are thought 
to have lost their lives, and the destruction of property is immense. 
Large subscriptions, however, were at once raised for the sufferers, 
and everything possible was being done to alleviate their misery. 


SCENE FROM “THE -YEOMEN OF THE GUARD” AT 
: THE SAVOY THEATRE 


THOSE who were not in the secret previously were somewhat 
surprised on the opening night at the Savoy Theatre to find 
that Mr. Gilbert had to a great extent: abandoned his usual vein of 
burlesque, and had provided a libretto of serious interest. The 
music to which Sir Arthur Sullivan has wedded Mr. Gilbert’s 
ditties contains fewer ear-catching melodies than several of his 
earlier pieces, but is of higher quality, and will be better appreciated 
after a second or third hearing. ‘The scene selected by our artist for 
illustration is that in which Colonel Fairfax (Mr. Courtice Pounds), 
within an hour of the time appointed for his execution, beseeches the 
Lieutenant of the Tower (Mr. Wallace Brownlow) to find hima 
wife, in order that he may prevent a wicked kinsman, who has been 
the cause of his condemnation, from succeeding: to his estate. 
Sergeant Meryll(Mr, R. Temple), and his daughter Phoebe (Miss 
Jessie Bond), who are both present at the commencement of the 
interview, are. very sympathetic on behalf of ‘the gallant cap- 
tive. The small block represents the subsequent scene between 
Pheebe-and Wilfred Shadbolt, the head jailer (Mr, W. H. Denny) 
when she professes to have succumbed to his charms, and steals his 
keys. 
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LIEUT. WISSMANN MR. R. A. PROCTOR 
Leader of the German Expedition for the Relief of Emin Pasha * Born March 23, 1834. Died September 12, 1338 
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LORD HARTINGTON SIGNING THE BURGESS ROLL ON RECEIVING THE FREEDOM SNOW IN HARVEST-TIME AT KESWICK, OCTOBER I, 1888 
OF INVERNESS 4 From a Photograph 
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LORD HARTINGTON ADDRESSING A’ LIBERAL UNIONIST MEETING AT INVERNESS 


OCTOBER 13, 1888 
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LIEUTENANT H. WISSMANN 


Tus distinguished African traveller and explorer, who has been 
appointed to the command of the German Expedition for the relief 
of Emin Pasha, is an officer in the German Army, and was this 
year awarded the gold medal of thé Royal Geographical Society 
for the explorations which he has already achieved in Africa, 
which have extended over seven years, ani in particular for the 
arduous and adventurous journey in which hz traced the course of 
the river Kassai from its upper waters to its previously unknown 
confluence with the Congo. These explorations have done much 
to open out the southern portion of the great tract included in the 
Congo Free State. At the meeting of the British Association at 
Bath Sir Charles W. Wilson, President of the Geographical Section, 
in delivering his opening address, pronounced a high eulogium on 
Lieut. Wissmann, remarking that “he possesses all Livingstone’s 
indomitable courage, his constancy of purpose, and his kindly feeling 
towards the natives, and has twice crossed Africa in its widest extent 
without firing a shot in anger. He returned recently to Europe filled, 
like the great English traveller, with indignation at the atrocities per- 
petrated by ‘the Arabs on the blacks, and eager to find means, if 
such there be, of putting an end to, or at ‘least mitigating, the 
unspeakable horrors of the slave trade: He is now organising. an 
expedition which has the double object of opening up the territory 
in Eastern Africa that falls within the sphere of German influence, 
and of bearing relief to-Emin Pasha. In both enterprises we may 
heartily wish him ‘ God speed.’” Lieut. Wissmann will have a force 
of some 500 armed men under him for the expedition, Lut the recent 


disaster to the German East African Company will probably delay’ 


his start. According to the latest advices Lieut. Wissmann states 
that on leaving Zanzibar he will proceed by way of the old caravan 
route, through Uganda and Unyoyo. He adds that the natives in- 
habiting that region are not warlike, that the route is well populated, 
and that a water famine need not be apprehended..—Our engraving 
is from a photograph by Adolf Halwas, 185, Friedrich Strasse, Berlin. 


MR. R. A. PROCTOR 


Mr. RICHARD ANTHONY ProctTor, the celebrated astronomer, 
had an observatory at Qak Lawn, Florida.’ He recently came by 
rail from that place to New York, intending to sail in a few days for 
Europe. - He arrived feeling very fatigued and ill, which he 
attributed to the long railway journey, but his symptoms caused his 
medical advisers to suspect yellow fever. They advised his 
removal to the Willard-Parker Hospital, where he died of that 
terrible disorder (which has recently been epidemic in Florida, 
though not in the neighbourhood of Oak Lawn) on September 
t2th. Mr, Proctor was born in Chelsea, March a3rd, 1834. His father 
having become impoverished by a law-suit, young Proctor’was glad 
in 1854 to get aclerkship in the London Joini-Stock Bank. Soon 
afterwards he was enabled to give up his clerkship, and resumed his 
education at King’s College and Cambridge, where he came out 
Twenty-third Wrangler. In 1863 he took to the serious study of 
mathematics and astronomy, as a distraction from grief at the death 
of his first-born child. Three years later, owing to the failure of 
Overend’s Bank, he was compelled to use his talents for the purpose 
of earning a living. In. this he displayed singular industry and 
energy. Scarcely a year passed without one or more works from 
his prolific pen, besides which he was aconstant contributor. to 
newspapers and magazines. Astronomy was his forte, but he 
treated many other subjects, as for example, the philosophy of 
card-playing and betting. No man of this century has done so 
much to interest the ordinary reading public in scientific subjects. 
He was an eloquent, graphic, and jucid writer ; and an attractive 
speaker. Nor was he a mere populariser, his star-atlases are 
known to all students of astronomy. In the course of his lecturing 
tours he travelled thousands of miles at home, in America, and in 
Australia, Mr. Proctor was twice married, the second time to an 
American lady, and has left families by both wives. He was 
intensely affectionate and domesticated, and warmly attached to his 
numerous friends—Our portrait is from a photograph by Elliott 
and Fry, $5, Baker Street, W. 


LORD HARTINGTON AT INVERNESS 


On the afternoon of October 3rd the Marquis of Hartington was 
presented with the freedom of the burgh of Inverness in recognition 
of his long and eminent services to the State. The ceremony took 
place in the Town Hall, which was crowded by a large and fashion- 
Sir H. C. Macandrew, Provost, presided, and was 
supported by the magistrates and Town Councillors of Inverness, 


persons, was crowded to excess. 
there were present over 110 representatives from Liberal Unionist 
Associations throughout Scotland: Lord Hartington delivered a 
very effective speech, 
lust week. ; aN 
SNOW IN HARVEST 

‘THe weather changed vefy suddenly on the last day of Sep- 
tember from muggy iwarmth to wintry chilliness ; but while in the 
South the skies discharged nothing more formidable than cold 
rain, in the North there was a regular snow-fall. A correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian gives a lively description of the scene 
at Keswick on the morning of Monday, October 1st, -Derwent- 
water lay black as ink, and'the sheep in the meadow close by stood 
coated With the white powder of a premature Christmas, During 
this unseasonable summer, there was snow falling on Skiddaw in 
June, but even the oldest jnhabitant does not remember as early as 
the beginning of October heavy snow from crown to foot of 
Skiddaw, and right down among the stooks of corn in the valley 
telow. | The wheat-sheaves stood with their golden heads as 
white as Christmas ; the sunflowers and dahlias were blackened as 
if with fire, while the surrounding mountains were like newly-iced 
cakes. The downfall was, however, very partial, for across: the 
Solway Frith the hills were scarcely whitened.—Our engraving is 
from a photograph by Mr. Morris Hudson, Castle Rigg Farm, 
Keswick. 

THE SHAFTESBURY STATUE 


On October Ist the Baroness Burdett-Coutts unveiled the statue 
of the late Earl of Shaftesbury which has been placed in West- 
minster Abbey, near the western door, The statue is the work of 
Mr. Boehm, R.A., and was executed from a bust finished by the 
same artist from life a few years before his lordship's death. He is 


represented in the robes of the Garter, with his -hands-clasped in - 


front. The statue is about eight feet six inches high, and is placed 
on a marble pedestal, which bears the inscription :— Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. Born April 28th, 
1801 ; died Oct. Ist, 1885. Endeared to his countrymen by a long 
‘life in the cause of the helpless and suffering. ‘Love-—Serve.’” The 
last two words are the motto of the Shaftesbury family. It is also 
intended (if funds are available) to erect a bronze drinking fountain 
in Piccadilly Circus, and to establish a seaside or country home for 
poor and convalescent children. 


.a patrol-jacket. 
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STATUE OF GENERAL GORDON 


Tuts statue was voted by the House of Commons in the autumn 
of 1883, and the work of executing it was entrusted by Mr. Plunkett, 


the First.Commissioner of Works, to Mr. Hamo.Thornycrott. There - 


was no competition. The site ultimately chosen for the memorial 
is mid-way between the fountains. The total height of the monu- 
ment is twenty-nine feet. The statue, which is ‘in bronze, is ten 
feet six inches high. .On the sides of the shaft of the pedestal are 
two bronze panels—allegories—“ Charity and Justice,” and “ Forti- 
tude and Faith.” Gordon is represented as .a Staff-officer, wearing 
His head is slightly inclitied forward, resting at the 
chin.on his right hand; his Bible he firmly grasps with his left. 
He carries no sword or weapon, only the famous short rattan-cane, 
often called during his China campaign his “ Wand of Victory. 
Standing firmly on his right foot, his left is raised on a broken 
cannon. This action is intended to symbolise his moral attitude as 
a soldier. Although he hated war and bloodshed, he seemed bound 
by fate to be ever fighting. 

The statue was cast by Mr. Moore, of Thames Ditton ; and the 
pedestal was wrought by Messrs. Farmer and Brindley. 


THE BEAUTY SHOW AT SPA. 


THE Beauty Show at Spa hardly attracted so many competitors 
as its promoters had hoped. At first it was announced that nearly 
four hundred ladies would enter the lists, but only nineteen pre- 
sented themselves for judgment. The Show lasted a fortnight, and 


was held at the Casino, where, for an entrance fee of five francs, . 


the various claimants. could be inspected and criticised. On the 
eventful day when the jury, who numbered twenty-two of the 
sterner sex, under the presidency of Baron de Mesnil, were to 
announce their decision there was much excitement, both on the 
part of the public, and naturally enough on that of the ladies 
concerned.. The ladies, who were all dressed in ball-room costume, 
entered the hallin a species of procession. There were eight prizes. 
The first (200/.), was awarded to Mdlle. Marthe Soucaret, a French 
Creole from Guadeloupe, who is eighteen years of age; Miss 
Delrosa Angele, of Ostend, aged sixteen, receives the second prize 
(80/.); and Miss F. Marie Stevens, twenty-three years of age, of 
Vienna, the third prize (40/.). The other six, who received ro/. 
a-piece, were aemee S Miss Betty Stuckart, twenty-seven years 
of age, from Vienna: iss E. Lodz Nadia, 

Lyons; Miss Wilma Arany, nineteen years of age, from Buda 
Pesth ; Miss Nadiaska Olga, twenty-one years of age, from Stock- 
holm; and Miss Marthe Vilain, aged twenty, from Paris. The 
announcement. caused great wrath amongst many of the dis- 
appointed damsels, some of whom vented their ire in a not wholly 


becoming manner. : 


A “P, AND 0.” STEAMER LEAVING .FOR THE 
ANTIPODES 


Tue P. and O. Company owes its origin to the rediscovery of the 
Overland Route to the East by Lieutenant Waghorn, But many 
changes and improvements have been gradually made during the 
last thirty or thirty-five years. In those primitive days the 
Isthmus of Suez was still unpierced, and consequently the Company 
had two distinct fleets of steamers, one for the Mediterranean side, 
entirely manned by Europeans; the other for the Asiatic side, 
which plied almost entirely within the tropics,and was manned 
largely by Lascars, with Sidi boys for stokers. The vessels of that 
era were paddle-wheelers, far smaller than those of the present day, 


- and the fares ‘seem prohibitive when compared with the modern 


tariff. The passengers were then mostly civil or military servants 
of the H.E.LC.S.. with a sprinkling of merchants and indigo- 


_ planters. The only really overland part of the journey was across 
the Egyptian Desert, which was performed in small omnibuses, 


while the baggage was conveyed on camel back. A great 
revolution in P. and O. annals was effected a few years ago, when 
the starting place of the steamers was transferred from Southamp- 
ton to Tilbury. It was bad for Southampton, but, we presume, 
advantageous to the Company, and the public generally. The'P. 
and O. fieet ‘now sails to all parts of the Eastern and Southern 
world, and engrosses a large share of the Australian carrying trade. 
It is a fine sight on a clear sunshiny day to see one of these 
monsters of the deep quitting the Tilbury Docks en route for the 
Antipodes, 
THE BLACK MOUNTAIN RANGE 


Tuts region is one of the most inaccessible and troublesome of 
our Indian frontier districts, and, as we record in another column, an 
important punitive expedition under Colonel Graham ‘is now 
engaged in teaching its unruly freebooting inhabitants a lesson that 
British territory and British lives must be respected. The.Black 
Mountain lies in the south-west corner of our Kazara frontier, 
almost enclosed by the Indus on the west, and two of its tributaries 
on the east. Darband, which may be termed its gateway, and which 
is just within the British frontier, lies about filty miles further up the 
Indus than Attock. The range is only about thirty miles long, with 
an average breadth of ten miles, and an average height of 8,000 feet 
above the sea. The ridge is in general more rounded than sharp 
sends up high peaks at intervals, is crossed here and. there by deep 
passes, and shoots out great spurs east and west, which are often 
precipitous and rocky, ‘with deep narrow glens or gorges lying 
between them, in which are situated the villages of the tribes. 
The whole district is of an extremely rugged - character, 
which makes all military operations exceedingly difficult and 
hazardous, while in the winter they are rendered impracticable 
by the snow, which completely stops all communication. 
Kotkai, where Friday's fighting took place, lies on the Indus between 
mountain spurs, about fifteen miles north from Darband. Oghi 
whence the expedition started, and where we have for some time 


_maintained an outpost, is about fifteen miles east of Kotkai, on the 


other side of the main crest, and lies itself in a mountain region 
with peaks rising to a height ‘of 18,000 feet. Jt was an attack on 
this outpost which led to the present.expedition. The population 
as usualon our North-Western frontier, is rather mixed—the chief 
people with whom we arenow waging war being the Hassanzais, a 
branch of the Yusufsais, a section of the bloodthirsty and treacherous 
Pathans. They are Mahomedans, and many who have settled on 
the British side. of the range have become quiet and peaceable 
citizens. They know-how to make swords and gunpowder, and are 
independent of British supplies. Thére are other frontier tribes 
who are aiding the Hassanzais, but unless a general rising take place 
the expedition is expected to complete its work ‘in a comparatively 
short time.—Our engravings are from sketches taken by Sir Charles 
Johnson, K.C.B. (who has courteously forwarded them to us), and by 
the late Colonel W. Fane, during the former expedition of 1868. 
The left hand sketch was taken from the spur which our troops 
occupied on the first day of thé present campaign, before the 
occupation of Chutterbut 


A‘CRUISE IN THE~STEAM YACHT “VICTORIA,” TI: 
NAPLES UNDER A CLOUD 


“THE word Naples,” says our artist, Mr. Arthur M. Horwood 
“conjures up visions of warmth, heat, bright sun, sky, sea—-something 
ethereal, in short, in’ the? way of climate and of glowing colour 
und effect. Imagine then the disappointment, nay, the disgust, of 
steaming into Naples Bay under a Jeaden sky discharging deluges 
of rain drifted aslant by « strong, biting, chill nor’-easter—the 
summit of Vesuvius hidden in thick clouds and snow! Such was 


aged eighteen, from: 


VJLTOBEN 429, 1000 


the weather experienced as the stean: yacht Vic‘oria entered the Bay 
on February roth last. The ‘curio ’ vendors and marine artists, for 
which latter the place is notorious, boarded the yacht muffled to the 
eyes; heavy overcoats, macintoshes, and umbrellas appeared on 
deck in great variety. The wind moaned in the rigging, thunder 
was in the air, the rain pattered on the deck, and ‘Santa Lucia’ was 
heard sung at the gangway, rising above the plaints of the elements, 

« The vocalist, a daughter of Italy, treated the refrain to a large 
amount of vibrato, accompanied by a couple of violins and a guitar, 
Cook’s tourists’ agent was on board, labelled and braided ; the words 
Pompeii, Vesuvius, Sorrento, Ischia, Capri, Rome were in everybody's 
mouth, for rain will not deter the British tourist from achieving his 
purpose. It was raining as badly on shore as in the bay, and 
apparently when it does rain in Naples it does so in real earnest, 
All the city had turned, out in long cloaks and jack boots, anJ the 
impression left on the passengers of the Victoria was that the Sunny 


South ‘was a fraud.’” 


THE ROCK-HOPPER PENGUIN 


AmonG the additions made lately to the collection of birds in the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens, Regent's Park, the specimens of the 
rock-hopper penguin, from New Zealand, are certainly worthy of 
attention. The one forming the subject of our illustration is an 
exceptionally handsome representative of that, in many ways re- 
markable group of aquatic and flightless birds known as penguins, 
constituting the family Spheniscidee of ornithologists. In these 
birds the wings are totally unfitted for flight in the air, 
but being small and covered with short rigid feathers, 
they are, by being used as paddles, admirably adapted 
for swimming beneath the surface of the water. As their legs, 
which are not so long as those of an ordinary-sized duck, are 
situated far back on the body, the birds stand perfectly upright 
upon them, a formation that renders their movements on and 
somewhat awkward and ungainly. In the water, however, when 
engaged in hunting their finny prey, they are extraordinarily active. 
The name “ rock-hopper” was given to this genus of the family by 
the sailors, who noticed the peculiar way they had of jumping, with 
curious little hops,from one rocky projection to another. They ure also 
known as“ Macarones ” and as “ yellow-crested penguins,” for from 
the base of the upper mandible on each side a broad line of golden 
yellow passes over the eyes, and is continued for two inches beyond 
the head in a crest of fine-pointed feathers. Although these birds 
are plentiful in their chief Aabitat, the Falkland Islands, yet, strange 
to say, they are rarely seen in confinement. The specimens the 
Zoological Society have lately acquired are lodged in the fish-house 
in a large cage which is well supplied with water and artificial rock- 
work, so that the peculiar actions of the birds in both elements car’ 
be observed. At feeding time a large glass-fronted water-tank also 
enables visitors to watch and admite their rapid flight through the 
water in pursuit of the fish with which it has been previously 
stocked. ‘The crowds that daily assemble here at the hour when 
this performance takes place testifies to the fact that it is one of the 
sights of the Zoo.—Our illustration is from a photograph taken 
by Major J. Fortuné Nott, F.Z.S. 


THE VILLA REISS 


Tuts handsome villa has been bought by the Empress Frederick 
of Germany as a summer residence. It is most picturesquely 
situated near Cronberg, among the Taunus Mountains, about five- 
and-a-half miles from Frankfort, and has. fine grounds of more than 
one hundred acres. It is now being enlarged and altered, and will 
afford very pleasant summer quarters for the Empress and her 
family. Cronberg itself, which contains 3,000 inhabitants, is very 
prettily situated on a hill, and is surrounded with fruit orchards and 
chestnut woods. It is commanded by a fine old castle, the Schloss 


Cronberg. The Empress 1s stated to have paid 20,000/. for the 
Villa Reiss. 


BLOODHOUNDS WORKING IN EPPING FOREST 


Durinc the week the air has been full of more or less idle 
rumours regarding the employment of bloodhounds for the purpose 
of finding murderers in the East End of London. In some journals 
of repute Sir Charles Warren, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police, has been represented as having performed a 
wonderful feat as a severely bloodhound-hunted man in a West 
End park. If the specially-arranged performance had been alio- 
gether successful on the turf of that West End park, Sir Charles 
would have been in a position to demand from Mr. Augustus 
Harris an engagement as leading juvenile for the next Drury Lane 
melodrama, written with or without the collaboration of Mr. Pettitt 
or Mr. James Willing, jun., and having for its basis the East End 
horrors. 

More to the purpose of the bloodhound inquiry which is being 
instituted by the Metropolitan Police is the simple story of Man- 
hunting in Epping Forest told by Mr. Weedon in his sketches, 
which we reproduce to-day. Let it be frankly said that they do 
little to find the x in the algebraical problem, which may thus be 
formulated. 

A=A bloodhound, successfully working with special training, in 
Epping Forest ; B=the possibly ascertained difference between -1 
and the animals which Sir Charles Warren is supposed to be about 
to employ in Whitechapel. Then x—(the unknown quantity), 
which means the working-out of the equation, remains to be 
found. It will not be discovered by amateur bloodhound 
“coursing” in the dewy morning in the West End of London. 
—Our artist has simply tried to give to the police authorities, 
who, we are told, want, without any special technical training. to 
know all about bloodhounds, the materials for exactly formulating 
the conditions under which the 4 of the suggested algebraic pro- 
blem may be fairly stated. He has “ hunted a man” in Epping 
Forest by the help of one of the bloodhounds which belong to Mr. 
Percy Lindley, of York Hill, Loughton, who is a breeder of blood- 
hounds. The name of the bitch‘ Dora,” which did the work, 15 
known as that of a daughter of the famous champion “ Nestor.” Our 
readers, by referring to Mr. Weedon’s sketches, willsee how the man 
was “started.” The hound did not see him ; otherwise, the experi- 
ment, which ivas made for the purposes of Sir Charles Warren 
and his colleagues, would have been valueless. Then the 
hound was put on to the scent, which presently became hot. 
The bitch strained on the “leam,” as the old sporting writers c@ l 
the “slip ;” then she was let loose. She was running mute all the 
time, as Mr. Hugh Dalziel, the great authority on the subject, tells 
us a hound generally runs when she knows her quarry. When she 
found him, he was “up a tree” (see the last sketch), because she 
was then baying with a volume which might have been heard from 
Chingford to Epping. This was a trained hound, which was at 
fault only when she reached a brook. She lost the scent only for a 
moment or two before she found her quarry, and he was neither Sir 
Charles Warren nor the x of our algebraical problem. Let it be 
‘noted, too, that the Forest Laws, which are habitually broken by 
permission of the Conservators, do not interdict man-hunting. 


TIE DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAYS IN ENGLAND 
See pp. 393 ¢¢ seg. 


“THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE” | 


A New Story, by Frances Eleanor Trollope, illustrated by 
Sydney P. Hall, is continued on page 397. 
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A LADIES’ DEBATING SOCIETY 


THESE engravings are from sketches made by Miss Emily Lees at 
a University College Debate for lady students. Miss Lees admits 
that he style of some of the speeches caused her to take acomic view 
of the function. The sub-titles sufficiently explain the sketches. 


THE BRUNIG RATLWAY 


ANOTHER well-known Swiss mountain road can now be traversed 
by rail, and ere long it will be difficult to find a corner in Switzer- 
land where the seeker after the picturesque can be free from the 
snort and whistle of the locomotive. This last line was opened in 
June, and runs through the Brunig Pass from Alpnach, on the 
Lake of Lucerne, to Brienz,—a lovely diligence drive, known to 
every Swiss tourist. The new line mainly follows the direction of 
the carriage road, so that the picturesque views are not lost, and 
after traversing the flat lands by the town and Lake of Sarnen, 
mounts by Lungern in zigzags until it reaches the Col, 3,300 feet 
above the sea, and then descends the other side to the villages of 
Meyringen and Brienz. - The inclines at certain parts are exceed- 
ingly steep, the rise being in some places one in eight, and the 
engines are constructed, with some modification, on the well-known 
Righi system. Between the two rails is laid a toothed rack, into 
which is geared a cog-wheel, turned by the locomotive, and its 
revolution drags the train slowly up the incline. When not 
needed, the cog-wheel can be thrown out of action. There are special 
and powerful breaks on the engine and on each carriage, and these 
in the case of a break away, act automatically, and bring train and 
carriage to an immediate stop, while the speed on the incline is 
limited to between eight and ten miles an hour. The line, which is 
ouly intended for passenger traffic, has a métre gauge, so as to 
allow the use of sharp curves, and to adapt it more easily to 
the formation of the ground. It is proposed to extend the line on 
the one side to Lucerne, and on the other to Thun, the present 
passenger service being conducted by steamers. Our engravings 
are from sketches by T. Nieriker, Ziirich.. 


NoTE._—An anthem, “And the Earth was Reaped,” recently 
reviewed by us, was composed by Mr, Edward S, Craston, not 
Cranstoun, as printed, 


“ DEER-HUNTING IN EPPING FOREST.”’ With reference to our 
sketches and article on this subject last week, Mr. H. Homewood 
Crawford, the City Solicitor, on behalf of the Epping Forest Committee 
of the Corporation, writes to express his regret that we should have 
repeated a statement to which he had already given an emphatic 
denial elsewhere, and also that we should have published engravings 
which, he assures us, do not by any means accurately represent what 
our artist might have seen had he been present. In reply to this we 
beg to say that the artist, Mr. Weedon, was present ; and that the 
article which accompanied the drawings was based on the most 
trustworthy intelligence obtainable, since we had no interest one 
way or the other, except to give the actual facts of the case.~ ED.:G, 


Tue PortticAL ORATORY OF THE WEEK has been somewhat 

meagre and thin. Mr. Smith, at Gloucester, contented him: elf with 
a sketch of the work actually accomplished by the Government, 
loyally aided by the Unionists, during the past Session, and he had 
a goodly list to produce of measures likely.to be of permanent value 
to the country. His references to Ireland were brief, but they once 
more emphatically asserted resistance to any attempt to break up 
the Constitution, and gave equal emphasis to the determination of 
the Government to enforce the law at all costs in Jreland—Mr. 
John Moriey was on the same day informing the people of New- 
town (he had before him “the cream of the cream,” he said) that 
the Government and the Unionists together had brought the country 
intoa dead lock without parallel. Speaking for the Gladstonian 
Liberals, he said there was to be no reversal of policy on theirepart. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, according to him, were in 
vain going about the country with a catechism for Gladstonians in 
one hand and a birch rod in the other. Mr. Morley’s birch rod and 
catechism for the Unionists took the form of a double prophecy that 
the cause of the Unionists was doomed, and that at the next General 
Election a Parliament sympathetic with his views and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s would assuredly be returned. Lord Rosebery at Leeds, Sir 
G. Trevelyan at Hull, and Sir William Harcourt at Oldham more 
or less severely criticised the Irish policy of the Government. Sir 
W. Harcourt, in his usual boisterous fashion, denounced Mr, Bal- 
four's policy as one of coercion and insult, while the Unic nist 
policy was that of desperation and paralysis.—Preparations on a 
large scale are being made for Mr. Gladstone’s forthcoming visit to 
Birmingham, The Conference there will be attended by all the 
chiefs of the Gladstonian Liberals. 
_ IRELAND AND HER GRIEVANCES have been for the time thrust 
into the background, partly, perhaps, owing to the fact that public 
attention has been absorbed by sensational events nearer home. 
On Sunday, however, some steam was let off at the National League 
demonstration at Tipperary. Four Irish members of the Parnellite 
purty were present, and a large crowd of processionists, and at one 
part of the proceedings disturbances seemed imminent. Mr. Dillon 
wrote that the Land Courts of the country are rapidly becoming 
simply a part of the machinery now in existence for the oppression 
of the Irish tenants, and called on the people of Tipperary to let 
themselyes be heard in the coming winter, and to strike one more 
blow for Ireland. The speakers taking part in the demonstration 
carried on the argument on the same lines, Dr. Tanner, M.P., 
especially reminding his audience that all land-grabbers and grass- 
grabbers should be banished as St. Patrick had banished toads and 
snakes. In his opinion there has not been half boycotting enough. 
Among other amenities of the meeting, Mr. J. O’Connor, M.P., 
suid that Mr. Balfour, like the Whitechapel murderer, not only 
mutilated the dead body of his victims, but assassinated the very 
lemory of those who were lying in their graves. 

THE GoLpsmrtHs’ COMPANY have made a princely gift to the 
Metropolis, Some time ago a movement was set afoot to equip 
and endow three great Polytechnics and People's Palaces for 
Battersea, the Elephant and Castle, and New Cross or Bermondsey. 
The Goldsmiths have proposed that the Charity Commissioners 
should buy the land and buildings ‘of the Royal Naval School at 
-\ew Cross, and provide from the City Parochial Charities an endow- 
ment of 2,500/,a year, to which the Company will add. an equal sum. 


The offer practically amounts to a contribution of 85,000/,, which: 


Will be applied (when the needful Parliamentary consents are 
obtained) to the Institute which it is proposed to establish at New 
Cross, It is to be hoped that donors of equal liberality will be forth- 
coming for the endowment of similar institutions in the other 
populous districts of overgrown London, 
t STRATFORD-ON-AVON will soon be the most highly decorated 
eed its size in England, if it is not so already. A new and 
Ree group of Shakespearian statuary, modelled and presented 
tyaigrd Ronald Gower, was on Wednesday unveiled by Lady 
o’gson, in the presence of a large and distinguishe1 company. 


been lowest in t 


LHE GRAPHIC 


The statuary is erected in the i 

ne | grounds of the Memorial building, 
within a few yards of New Place, the poet's residence, and is sur- 
a a a life-size bronze fizure of Shakespeare, 

HE Lord Mayor ELECT is about to strip the ssion of 
porate gth of some of its traditional alony He bang to 
ital ee the circus elephants and the allegorical displays, thinking 

eA ey ill accord with the dignity of the City. The grumbling 

co) a ie citizens, and of the thousands of young folks who 

Slave’ ty ae oy F ey than “the dignity,” will perhaps be 
fact that any savin th ri 

devoted to charitable insttintiene and the poor, Tieesaoae de catia 


ST THOUSAND Four HUNDRED AND EIGHTY 
a were left in public vehicles last year, and taken to Scotland 

ar ; In 12,575 cases the property was claimed and returned, 
oe ly 2,000/, being paid to drivers and conductors as a reward for 
their honesty. This reward is at the rate of 2s. 6d. in the pound 
upon the value of the object handed to the police. 


Our OsiTuary contains the following names: .SirAnthon 
grave, Governor of Queensland, died on Tuesday at ivebane Me 
was the third son of Dr. A. Musgrave, and during a long term of 
public service he filled the important posts of Governor of New- 
foundland, of British Columbia, of Natal, of South Australia, and 
of Jamaica. He was made a Knight Commander of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George in 187%. Colonel Aikman died 
suddenly at a county ball at Hamilton. He held the Victoria Cross 
ue distinguished conduct during the Indian Mutiny. Mr. G. S. 
Venables, Q.C., who was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 
1856, and took silk in 1863, was a well-known journalist. Mr, W. 
F.. Donkin, the well-known climber and photographer of the higher 
Alps, and Mr. H. Fox, who, with Mr. Donkin and two Swiss guides, 
were lost while exploring some of the remoter regions of the 
Central Caucasus. Mr. Donkin was the son of the late Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, and was himself Professor of 
Chemistry at St. George’s Hospital. Tom King’s name many 
years ago was a power in the prize ring. He fought and defeated 
Jem Mace and Heenan, On abandoning the ring he made a repu- 
tation on the river and among the racing fraternity. The Rev. D. T. 
Gladstone, M.A., Vicar of Rye, was nearly related to the ex- 
Premier. Mr. J. Sellars was the architect of the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion buildings, and architect of many of the chief buildings in 
Glasgow. R 


—_—___>-—__—- 
THE HANOVER GALLERY 


THE winter exhibition at Messrs. Hollender and Cremetti’s 
gallery, like its predecessors, consists mainly of foreign pictures 
Very few of them are of recent date, and some are by painters long 
since deceased. Corot and J. F. Millet are represented by pictures 
very unlike in subject the works by which they are best known. 
The latter generally represented French peasants under their most 
sympathetic aspects; but “Les Denicheurs” is chiefly remarkable 
for the energetic action of the youths who are beating down nests from 
the trees, and the savage glee with which the giris are seizing the 
young birds. Corot’s picture—a view of “Pont Neuf” from the 
Quai des Orfévres, painted more than forty years ago—if not very 
accurate in design, has the refinement and truth of colour never 
absent from his work. By Isabey there is a picturesque ‘ Interior 
ofa Church,” crowded with figures ; and by C. F. Daubigny a“ Sea 
View,” painted with great rapidity, and in masterly style. Of the 
pictures by living artists, one of the most attractive is a pastoral scene 
suffused with warm evening light called “The Flock,” by Mdlle. 
Rosa Bonheur. It is an excellent example of her early work, well 
balanced in composition and harmonious in tone. The sheep, it is 
needless to say, are depicted with consummate skill. A replica of a 
picture recently exhibited, “ The Swing,” by R. Madrazo, is full of 
animation, brilliant in colour, and painted with his accustomed 
breadth and facile dexterity. Among the small things deserving 
attention are two river-scenes with shipping, by M. A. Musin, who 
has successfully imitated the manner of M. Clays; some figure 
studies by M. F. Roybet, which we have seen before; and several 
picturesque Italian street-scenes, true in local colour and very ably 


executed, by A. Brandeis. 
So 
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For THE WEEK ENDING WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER Io, 1888. 
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THE GREENOCK PREHISTORIC TOAD, which was recently stated 
to have been found embedded in clay, has died, and is to be 
preserved in spirits in the Greenock Museum. 


A New BriTIsH CyPrIAN JOURNAL, entitled the Ow/, has just 
been brought out at Nicosia. It will contain information on 
archeeological and scientific matters rather than general subjects. 


TRAINING Docs for the German army is still being actively 
pushed forward. The animals, however, are to be used rather for 
establishing communication between the main army and its out- 
posts than for reconnoitering or for the actual protection of the 
outposts, 

SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORICAL PLAys are to be performed this 
winter in the Court Theatre of Munich in the true old-fashioned 
style. It is proposed to represent them as nearly as possible as 
they wefte played by Shakespeare and his friends in the Globe 
Theatre, with the same scanty accessories and modest equipment. 


PHOTOGRAPHY is to be utilised as an infallible means of 
deciding the winning horse in a race, and it is proposed to make 
experiments on a Parisian racecourse, the photograph being taken 
mechanically and instantaneously the very instant the first horse 
reaches the winning post. In this manner it is thought that the 
number of so-called dead-heats will be materially lessened. 


THE LATEST CASE CF CANINE SUICIDE is reported in a new 
Indian paper Zhe Argus, from Calcutta. An engine with cars 


‘attached was coming down the line when a pariah dog was 


seen to cross the road towards the approaching cars, and deliberately 
lie down on the line just in front of the engine. The “cow- 
catcher ” failed to remove the animal, which was cut in two by the 
wheels of the cars. 


A GREAT SCARE wascreated near Spandau, on Monday, through 
the sudden appearance in the Havel, of what seemed to be a 
crocodile. The reptile was supposed to be one of those recently 
reported to have escaped from a steamer at Hamburg, but fortunately 
proved, however, to be only the trunk of a tree six feet long, and 
dexterdusly carved into the shape of a crocodile, even the scales 
being copied to the life. It was seized by the police as sailing under 
false pretences. 


THE ToMB OF ST. FLAVIER is stated to have been discovered 
at St. Mandrier, near Toulon, where a soft stone sarcophagus has 
been unearthed, bearing a silver plate, on which are engraved the 
words, ‘ Saggittaveras 7u, Domine, cor meum caritate tua.” Above 
this inscription is engraved a heart, transfixed with two arrows, 
while a Bishop is represented kneeling, and holding in either hand 
his mitre and his crozier. St. Flavier, in company with his friend 
Mandrier, in 504 established a hermitage, which is still known as 
St. Mandrier, and the two hermits were massacred in 512 by the 
Visigoths. 

TRANSATLANTIC POLITICIANS are frequently as well known by 
their nicknames as by their own proper appellation. Thus “St. 
Jerome” is Senator Edmund’s sobriquet, Massachusetts boasts of 
“Grandfather” Hoar and “Grandmother” Dawes. Senator 
Voorhees of Indiana is known as “Talli Sycamore of the Wabash,” 
General Ketcham of New York has been dubbed “ Whispering 
Jimmie,” Weller of Ohio is referred to as “ Calamity Weller,” 
Judge Kelley of Pennsylvania goes by the name of “ Pig Iron: 
Kelley,” while the Hon. 5. S. Cox was given the name of ‘Sunset ” 
because he once wrote a glowing description of a setting sun for an 
Ohio paper. 

A SERIOUS MOUNTAINEERING ACCIDENT, it is feared, has 
occurred in the Caucasus, resulting in the loss of four lives—Mr. W. F’. 
Donkin, Secretary to the Alpine Ciub, and well-known for his photo- 
graphs of Alpine scenery ; Mr. H. Fox, of Wellington, Somerset ; 
and two Alpine Guides, Kaspar Streich and Johann Fischer. 
Together with Mr. Clinton Dent, President of the Alpine Club, they 
had started in July to explore some of the remote regions of the 
Caucasus. Mr. Dent, however, being taken ill, returned to Eng- 
land, and the remainder of the party were last heard of on 
August 29th, in the Doumala Valley, near Bezingi, whence Mr. Fox 
wrote to their interpreter that they intended to cross the glaciers 
of Dychtau to Karaoul in the Balkar district, where he was to meet 
them in three days. Since then, nothing has been heard of them, 
although search parties have done their best, actively conducted by 
Mr. Philip Wolley, an experienced Caucasian traveller, with the 
assistance of the Russian authorities, under the direction of the 
Executive of the Alpine Club. 

THE GOLDEN RosE of which the Princess Regent of Brazil is the 
favoured recipient by the Pope is not—the 7ZadJ/et tells us—merely 
a single flower. It is a golden branch, to which thorns are 
appended, covered with leaves, buds, and flowers, the topmost rose 
being the largest, the whole deftly wrought in pure gold. Within the 
principal rose is placed a small receptacle, usually a cup with a lid 
over it, in which, when blessing the Golden Rose, the Pope places 
balm and musk. The flower, or rather the branch, is planted in a 
vase, of which the shape and design vary according to the fancy of 
the august donor, but which always has engraved on its pedestal the 
arms and name of the Pope who blessed and bestowed the Golden 
Rose which it contains. As the flower is blessed, but not neces- 
sarily bestowed, annually, it not seldom happens that the Pope who 
first blessed it is not the same Pope who gives it away. Ifno worthy 
recipient is found for it, the Golden Rose may remain from year to 
year in the treasury of the Papal Chapel. The Golden Rose 
appears to have originated at a very early epoch, According to the 
opinion generally accepted, it dates back to the eleventh century, to 
the Pontificate of St. Leo IX. The list of recipients contains our 
own King Henry 1V. and James III. of Scotland. King Henry 
VIII. of England thrice received the rose. Among others who 
were deemed worthy of this Papal testimony to virtue and good 
works were Czesar Borgia (who received the Rose from his father, 
Pope Alexander VI.), Queen Isabella of Spain, and Napoleon III. 


Lonpon MorTALITY again slightly increased last week, and 
1,332 deaths were registered, against 1,314 the previous seven days, 
a rise of 38, but being 108 below the average, and at the rate of 16°5 
per 1,000. There were 39 deaths from measles (an increase of 9), 
24 from scarlet-fever (a rise of 2), 35 from diphtheria (an increase 
of 8), 5 from whooping-cough (a decline of 8), 1 from typhus, 8 from 
enteric fever (a fallof 5, and 17 below the average), and not one from 
small-pox, ill-defined forms of continued fever, or cholera. Deaths 
referred to diseases of the respiratory organs numbered 239 (a rise 
of 26), but were 11 below the average. Different forms of violence 
caused 51 deaths; 40 were the result of negligence or accident, 
and 8 of infants, under one year of age, from suffocation. Eight 
cases of ‘suicide were registered, the corrected average being 6. 
There were 2,413 births registered, against 2,393 the previous week, 
being 300 below the average. The temperature last week, from 
Monday to Saturday, was lower than that registered during any 
similar period in the past sixteen years; the highest temperature 
being only 54 deg., or 4 deg. lower than the lowest. previous 
maximum, and at least 1odeg. lower than the maximum recorded 
in ten out of the sixteen years. 
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STEAMER GOING DOWN THE THAMES 


“Pp, AND O.” 


OFF TO THE ANTIPODES—A 


‘THE visit of the German Emperor to Austria and Italy remains 
the chief topic of European interest. His reception in Austria was 
in every way most cordial, and, apart from the official entertain- 
ments and receptions, there was a general feeling that his visit once 
more ratified the German-Austrian alliance—in particular as the 
two Emperors at the State banquet toasted each other and the 
German and Austrian armies respectively in far less measured terms 
than are customarily observed on such an occasion. One little 
incident, however, has aroused considerable comment. The 
Emperor has taken especial notice of, and bestowed high decora- 
tions,on Count Tisza, the Hungarian Prime Minister, but has com- 
pletely ignored the Austrian Prime Minister, Count Taaffe—even 
to the point, it is said, of declining to receive him. As Count 
Taaffe is the confidential adviser and intimate friend of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and, moreover, is popularly credited with 
having always fallen in with Prince Bismarck’s views, Emperor 
William’s coldness has caused much surprise, but is generally 
attributed to the fact that though head of the so-called German 
party, he is known to be opposed to exhibiting any fulsome 
adulation of the German Emperor, which would make it appear 
that Austria required a German Protectorate. Consequently 
he was somewhat chary in ordering Vienna to be officially 
be-flagged and illuminated, and this it is fancied has been 
construed into a slight by Emperor William. The latter left 
Vienna at the close of last week, and has been hunting 
in Styria with his Imperial host, meeting, however, with much bad 
weather and with little sport. On Wednesday, he started on his 
journey to Italy, travelling by way of Miirzzuschlag, Bruck, and 
Pontafel. In ITALY the most elaborate preparations have been made 
for his reception at Rome, where he will be lodged in the Quirinal. 
The most careful arrangements were also made with regard to his 
visit to the Pope. In order to avoid giving the slightest semblance 
of offence to his Holiness, the Emperor has sent his private car- 
riages to Rome, in which to drive to the Vatican, and will even 
enter them for his visit, not at the Quirinal, but at the Prussian 
Embassy which, diplomatically speaking, is German territory. 
While in Italy, the Emperor will pay a visit, in company with 
King Humbert, to Naples. 

In GERMANY, poor Dr. Geffcken is still in prison despite all his 
friends’ efforts to obtain his release on bail, and Dr. Hirschfeld has 
been appointed to conduct the inquiry. The Professor will be 
defended by Herr Wolffson—a prominent member of the National 
Liberal party, and member for Hamburg in the Reichstag. The 
October number of the Deutsche Rundschau, containing the obnoxious 
extracts from the Emperor Frederick’s Diary, have now been 
officially seized and confiscated by the police. A somewhat note- 
worthy speech has beem made by Count Douglas—a favourite and 
confidant of Emperor William. “In an election address the Count 
‘took upon himself to pronounce a high eulogium upon the Emperor, 
and to deny certain faults of character with which he had been 
popularly credited. He declared that in the midst of all his military 
duties the Emperor has keen able to devote himself to the business 
of all other departments with equal zeal, that the Emperor is a 
decided champion of religious tolerance, that he is no “ Cartel- 
Kaiser,” but is always ready to acknowledge and reward political 
merit of every party, that he has the welfire of the poorer classes 
keenly at heart, that he grants his Royal protection to the 
practice of sound piety, is averse to all indulgence and frivolous 
prodigality, and that his reputation asa bellicose prince is utterly 
unfounded. Indeed, two years ago, when the policy of Russia 
seemed to kode danger to peace, the Emperor undertook the vé/e of 
mediator, and with the best success. Count Douglas has now been 
summoned to Rome by his Imperial friend and master. 


The affairs in EASTERN AFRICA are naturally exciting even more 
interest in Germany than in England, and the practical collapse of 
the German East African Company is creating considerable excitement. 
It is admitted by the Company that they are powerless to put down 
the native rebellion against their authority, and they now look to 
the Government to afford them protection and enforce the privileges 
given them in their charter. The anti-colonisation party are in high 
glee at the Company’s failure, which in some quarters is attributed 
to the jealous and mischief-making English, but some German 
travellers more justly ascribe it to the severity and folly of the 
Company’s employés who, utterly new to the art of ruling semi- 
civilised and barbarous races, think that they can do so by adopting 
the hectoring and unbending methods and tone of the Prussian 
uniformed officials. The Company's ill fortune, as we remark else- 
where, will probably have the effect of retarding the Emin Pasha 
Expedition until it can be organised on a larger scale,and provided 
with funds from the State. To turn to the scene of action, it is 
stated that the German Mediterranean Squadron has been ordered 
with all haste to Zanzibar, where the fugitive members of the 
German Company have taken refuge, and where the six Germans 
from the Pangani plantations have escaped safely in adhow. At 
Bagamoyo and Daressalam the German war vessels Leipsic and 
Sophie still keep guard over the deserted buildings of the Com- 
pany, and when reinforced by the four vessels of the Mediterranean 
Squadron will probably take summary vengeance upon theinatives. 
The latter by no means consider all white men to be Germans, and 
apparently show every disposition to ke, friendly towards the 
English, and even guaranteed the safety of the British traders at 
Kilwa. Meanwhile, the excitement along the coast shows'no sign 
of abating, and the injury to travel and the stoppage of all com- 
merce with the interior are causing widespread distress and discon- 
tent among the entire community. One of the most unfortunate 
features of the whole affair is that this loss is borne, not by the 
Germans, who indeed have had notime to establish any commerce, but 
by the natives of British India, by whom all trade has hitherto been 
carried on, and by the unfortunate Sultan of Zanzibar, whose Custom 
receipts are thus materially diminished. The Sultan, however, on 
Tuesday received Mr. Mackenzie, and ratified the concession of the 
British East African Association, which is based on identical lines 
with the German Treaty. Mr. Mackenzie states that at Mombassa 
he was very well received by the natives. 


In FRANCE President Carnot’s tour in the South has been even 
more successful than his visit to Normandy. In Lyons especially 
he was enthusiastically received, and greeted with great marks of 
popular favour. In his speech at a banquet, when he toasted “the 
patriotic and laborious democracy of Lyons,” he said “ nothing in 
particular, but said it very well,” dwelt upon Lyons being the 
“ second city of France,” and declared that her example is “well 


fitted to inspire the country with confidence in its destinies, and to - 


show clearly to the enemies of the Republic their powerlessness, 
when to consummate its ruin they do not hesitate to enter upon the 
strangest alliances.” From Lyons M. Carnot went to Annecy, 
where he met with an equally cordial reception. M. Clemenceau has 
also been denouncing the warrior politician at Toulon, As for General 
Boulanger, he has returned to Paris, but beyond aconversation with 
a journalistic interviewer he has kept in the background, and is 
probably reserving himself for the forthcoming banquet at Dordogne. 
In Paris the registration of foreign residents is proceeding far more 
quietly and speedily than had been expected. The following is the 
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form of registration which has now to be procured by every foreigner 
intending to reside permanently in France :— 


Frencn Repusiic —City of Paris, In execution of the Decree 
Before us—Prelect of Police—has presented himself Mr. . . | - On 
and of. Nationality, . . . Lastplaceofabode . . + 

Certificates and documents 


of October 2, 1888. 
son ¢ nd 


Profession... Marriedto.. . . Children. . ., t 
Fat a oe + Who has declared to us,» + % his residence in Paris, Hue 

i the... haa ee 
number : . . Department of the Seine, Done in ans ne Diafect bf Police for 


Signature of the perion who made this declaration. | 
the Prefect and the Head-Secretary, the Chiet of the Second Bureau. 


Ordinary visitors are exempt from this duty, as also those people 
‘who spend their winters in Nice or the other health resorts of the 
Riviera. The action of the Government has given great satisfaction 
to the working classes, as it is chiefly intended as a census of the 
enormous number of foreign workmen who now find employment in 
France, and not for the better class of foreign residents. 
Débais, and Liberté, however, condemn the measure as illegal. 


In EcyrT the Nile has fallen lower than at any time on record, 
and much distress and loss of revenue is expected to ensue, Exten- 
sive measures, however, are being taken for the irrigation of the 
inundated lands in Upper Egypt, and the deficit is only expected to 
amount to some 150,000/, At Suakim matters remain ’n much the 
same condition, the rebels and the forts exchanging a desultory fire 
without any definitive effect. t 

Russta is much disappointed that in the speeches of the German 
and Austrian Emperors they madeno mention of the Czar and of his 
pacific intentions, The Muscovite organs are accordingly assuring 
their readers that the visit was not political, or connected with the 
settlement of the Bulgarian question. The Russian Mission to 
Abyssinia started on the Ist inst. It is officially declared to be of an 
“exclusively religious character,” and consists of fifteen persons, 
headed by the Archimandrite Paissi. One of their objects 1s to 
establish a mission station, and they take with them an Orthodox 
Church, for which the sacred emblems and ornaments have already 
been sent off. The mission station is to becalled Moscow. The 
Czar and his family are now in the Caucasus, and have visited Tiflis. 


In INDIA, the advance of the Black Mountain expedition has 
resulted in some sharp fighting, and in a defeat of the enemy, 
though, for strategic reasons, General M‘Queen appears to_have 
retired from his advanced posts. The force under General M‘Queen 
was divided into four columns, and active operations began on the 
3rd inst., when a general advance took place. On the sth inst. the 
first three columns occupied the ridge (see article in our Illustration 
column for description of the district), and the fourth seized Kotkai. 
The first column, which was to move up the Kairkat River and on 
to Chuttabut, which it now holds, had two men killed and two 
wounded, and the second and third columns, which ascended the 
lower portions of the Sumbalbut and Barachar spurs, lost five 
wounded. The fourth, which attacked Kotkai, met with the severest 
opposition. About two miles from Kotkai some Ghazi fanatics 
made a counter-charge, but were killed to a man. On our side, 
Captain Beley, D.S.O., of the Staff, one native officer, two privates 
of the Royal Irish Regiment, and one sepoy were killed, and 
Captain Radford, Lieutenant Cleeve, eleven European privates, and 
one sepoy were wounded. The column was commanded by Colonel 
Crookshank, who was wounded during a reconnaissance on the 5th 
inst., and remains at Kotkai. General M‘Queen commanded the 
operations of the third column in person, and eventually occupied 
Thaima, two miles above Seri, which was observed to Le in flames. 
The fighting appears to have been very severe, and Doda Hill, 
which was strongly held by the enemy, was gallantly carried by the 
3rd Sikhs and the Northumberland Fusiliers. After bivouacking 
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road to the Palace. At noon, the Prince accompanied the King to 
the ceremony of inaugurating the new waterworks for supplying the 
capital, and in the afternoon left with His Majesty for Sinaia. On 
Sunday the Prince left Sinaia, being accompanied as far as Predeal 

--on-the Roumanian ‘frontier, by King Charles, who there cordially 
took leave of the Prince. At Maros Vasarhely the Prince was tae 
by the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria, and proceeded with him 
ona branch line from Szasz Regen to the Radnotfaja station (a 
line kept exclusively for the Crown Prince and his guests), and 
drove to the Castle of Gérgeny in Transylvania. At Radnotfaja 
station, where the Princes arrived at 8 A.M. on Monday, they nie 
with an enthusiastic reception, and most of the Hungarian and 
Transylvanian members of the Royal shooting-party were at the 
station, and were at once presented to the Prince. After a hurried 
“déjeiner at the Castle Gérgeny Szent Imre, the shooting-party 
started on its first excursion to Aderjan on ponies. Arriving at 
their destination, they took up standings about seventy feet apart 
and waited for game. Unfortunately, the bears would not Shove 
and later on the party took up a position in another part of the 
forest, but, with the -xception of the appearance of two wild boars 
no better luck favoured them, the bad sport being attributed to ‘ire 
sultry weather. On Wednesday the Royal party shot over the 
country round Francsal with equal ill success. The Prince was 
to return to Vienna on Friday, and_to proceed to the Imperial 
lodge at Radner, near Eisenerz, in Styria, arriving on the rsth 
inst. accompanied by the Crown Prince Rudolph, for a day's 
big-game shooting in the mountains, Next day the Prince will 
start for Paris,-ex route for England. 


—— 
ST. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE 


IN the presence of Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Gray (Chairman of 
the Board of Governors), the Bishop of Rochester, and a dis- 
tinguished company, the above Institution, which is located 
at’ Catford Bridge, was opened on October Ist by Sir Henry 
Roscoe, M.P. Mr. E. Clifton is the architect of the build- 
ing, which is of red brick, with terra cotta facings, in 
the domestic Gothic style. On the ground-floor there is a large 
entrance hall, a reception-hall, and two corridors of class-rooms, 
The first floor is occupied by class-rooms and masters’ rooms, and 


at Thaima, General M‘Queen retired on the morning of the 7th,.~ 


in order to meet the fourth or river column, The enemy, with true 
guerilla instinct, followed up the retreating column, harassing the 
rear guard with a continuous ‘fire. The further advance of the 
various columns was expected to be delayed for some days, so that 
the unknown country might be thoroughly reconnoitered. On 
Monday the second and third columns were on the Karingali ridge 
of the mountain ; the first column was also on the ridge five miles 
to the north of Chuttabut, andthe fourth was eight miles west of 
Kotkai on the Indus. On Tuesday a force under Brigadier- 
General Channey advanced upon Seri, and destroyed the place without 
any opposition. It has been decided to occupy Seri, which com- 
mands the whole of the valley inhabited by the Hassanzais and 
Akazais. General M‘Queen has informed these ‘tribes that 
unless they accept his terms by Monday, he -will destroy 
their crops. There is little news -from the Sikkim expedi- 
tion beyond that the Rajah who had come into Gnatong has been 
sent to Darjeeling to confer with the Lieutenant Governor. Colonel 
Michell has occupied Tumlong, the capital of Sikkim, being received 
with enthusiasm, and we now hear that “energetic action in the 
interests of peace is being taken by the Chinese Representative at 
Lhassa.” From Afghanistan comes a report that Ishak Khan was 
completely defeated, at Tashmargoan, on September 27th. It is 
also stated that Gholam Haider has captured Ishak’s brother-in-law, 
commanding his Usbeg forces. These reports, however, are not 
confirmed, and we fear that-the wish is father to the thought. 


Of MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS we hear that our Protectorate of the 
Savage Islands is contested by the Germans, who claim that in the 
Anglo-German agreement touching their respective spheres of 
interest inthe Western Pacific (April 6th, 1886), these islands were 
declared to be neutral.—_In the UNITED STATES the Supreme Court 
of Utah has pronounced in favour of the United States Govern- 
mert’s claim to dissolve the Mormon Church and Corporation, and 
to have its property forfeited to the Government. An appeal is now 
to be lodged in the United States Supreme Court.—Yellow fever is 
rapidly decreasing in Florida—The King of GREECE will shortly 
hold festivities in honour of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
succession, 
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THE weather in the Highlands has been cold and stormy, but the 
Queen has been out daily. Atthe close of last week the Princess of 
Wales with her daughters, Prince Albert Victor, the Duchess of 
Albany with her son, Princess Frederica and Baron von Pawel 
Rammingen visited Her Majesty. On Friday evening the Queen, 
the Princess of Wales, and the Duchess of Albany witnessed some 
tableaux vivants, in which Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
Prince | Albert Victor, the young Princesses of Wales, Princess 
Frederica, Princess Alice of Hesse, Princess Margaret, and . Prince 
Arthur of Connaught took part. On Saturday the young Princesses 
of Wales and Prince Albert Victor lunched with Her Majesty, and 
the Duchess of Albany dined with the Queen. In the evening Her 
Majesty witnessed a continuation of the /ad/eaux vivants. Divine 
service was performed in the Castle ‘on Sunday, the Queen and 
Royal Family being present,’ the- Rey. “Professor Story, D.D., 
officiated. In the afternoon the Queen called on Princess lrederica 
at Abergeldie Mains. Viscount Cross and the Rev. Dr. Story dined 
with Her Majesty. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Bucharest last Thursday week, 
and was met at the station by the King of Roumania and the 
British Minister, accompanied by a large number »f dignitaries and 
notakilities. The King and Vrince were heartily cheered on their 


the floor above by dormitories. The College, which has been 
erected at a cost of 35,000/, has been founded under a scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners out of a charitable fund of the parish cf 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, for the education of four hundred boys, 
of whom sixty will be boarders. The Institution is intended to 
provide an education suitable for boys entering on commercial, 
technical, and professional pursuits, special attention being paid to 
natural science, modern languages, and drawing. There are also 
laboratories and workshops, while twelve acres of ground attached 
to the building have been laid out for school games. Forty 
scholarships are to be maintained, and eight exhibitions, tenable at 
any University in the United Kingdom. 
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Tue Russtan Opera Company.—A lengthy notice of the 
semi-concert performances which the Russian Opera Company 


began at the Albert Hall on Monday evening would simply be 
waste of valuable space. Already the managers of the /roupe have 
admitted their mistake, and, by entering into arrangements with Mrs. 
Jodrell for the appearance of their artists on the stage at the Novelty 
Theatre next Wednesday, they have tacitly confessed that their 
miscellaneous concerts, given at the Albert Hall, did not show the 
company at their best. The ridiculous idea of asking a couple of 
dozen young lady students to play on somebody’s pianos music to 
which nobody cared very much to listen, has deservedly been 
dismissed as a matter to which no artistic value could possibly be 
attached. Upon such a detail we therefore do not care to dwell. But 
the Russian éroupe, despite a certain roughness displayed in the singing 
by the gorgeously-decked choir—in, for example, the opening fuga 

chorus from Glinka's Zi/2 for the Czar—are manilestly a thoroughly 
trained party of operatic vocalists, and their appearance on the 
stage at the Jodrell Theatre will, we hope, do a good deal to 
advance the cause they have at heart, that is to say, the popularising 
of Slavonic music in the West. Whether Rubinstein’s Demon, 
with which they propose to open their. season in Great Queen 
Street, may fairly be accepted asa legitimate specimen of real Russian 
Opera may, of course, be a matter of opinion. Its reception at the 
Royal Italian Opera a few years ago was not altogether satistactory, 
despite the fact that M. Lassalle then gave a singularly fine 
impersonation of the amorous Mephistopheles, who so tar deserted 
his kingly attributes as to make violent love to a beautiful woman, 
to kill her betrothed, and finally to sink (through a convenient 
trap-door) down to the nether regions, after the celestial angel had 
prevented his wicked designs by bringing the walls of the con: 
yent on the devoted head of the heroine. The prose romance of 
the Russian poet Lermontoff may of course have its interest to 
Russian believers in modern miracles, but the moral would appear 
to be too cautiously concealed in a story which teaches that a 
Princess can only escape by a horrible death from the matrimonia 

pretensions of a wealthy, amiable, and exceedingly good-looking 
personage, whose tail and hoofs pass unobserved beneath the 
garments of masculine life. On the other hand, Zif2 for the Czar, 
although the story may be unduly spun out, is full of purely human 
interest, and its gloom is dispelled by the polonaises and mazourkas 
with which Glinka’s music abounds. This would-be a capital work 
with which to open a Russian opera-season, and so would the opera 
Mazeppa, based by M. Tschaikowsky upon Byron's poem. As al 

three works were in the provincial repertory of this company there 
ought to te no difficulty in making a more satisfactory choice than 
that now suggested. 
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The last of the year’s Festivals are rather 
hali-hearted affairs. The North Staffordshire Festival held this 
week at Hanley is, of course, only _a, trial performance. But we 
understand that the various choirs of the locality have mustered in 
force, and, sinking local jealousies, have given Dr. Heap and his 
the opportunity to pick the best voices from their ranks. 
umn they are satisfied with Elyah and a miscellaneous 
t two years hence they will produce a new cantata, 
written by their conductor specially for them.—The programme of 
the Bristol Festival we have already given. It will be held next 
week, Sir Charles Hallé’s band forming the orchestra. 

‘THE. PROMENADE CONCERTS. The Covent Garden Concert 
ecugon will end this week, an extra performance, in which Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Madame Scalchi will take part, teing announced on 
Monday for the benefit of the ex/repreneur, who, if crowded audiences 
he any criterion, would appear to have been reaping very substantial 
« Penefits ”’ for two months past. However, the Promenade Concerts 
have once more served the useful purpose of affording a cheap, and for 
ie most part excellent, entertainment, at a period of the year when 
ne collective wisdom of ordinary entrepreneurs would otherwise 
eave London practically musicless. Furthermore, it is satisfactory 
6 find that, save as to Saturdays, which for various reasons not 
ys wholly connected with music are usually crowded nights, 
a audiences of the Promenade Concerts have this year 
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the largest , . 
once more been attracted by the once-despised “ Classical” Wed- 
nesdays. This, we may take it, is a healthy sign, and as the 


reserved seats on ‘ Classical” nights have almost invariably been 
old out almost before the performance began, it seems obvious that 
rere is a large public available for moderately cheap symphony 
concerts. The hint to more serious concert-goers would appear to 
be clear. Last Wednesday's programme included Weber’s Con- 
vertsitick, played in excellent fashion by Mrs. Dutton Cook, two 
of Wieniawski’s smaller pieces by Mr. Bernhard Carrodus, Men- 
delssohn’s “ Scotch ” symphony, and some overtures and songs. 
NoTES AND NEWS. The Crystal Palace Saturday Concert 
ceason will commence this afternoon —Last Saturday Mr. Harris 
cave a performance of Carmen at the Crystal Palace. But Madame 
Trelelli, his Carmen, and Miss MacIntyre, his Michaela, were both 
jll, and as their places had to be filled by substitutes, and as the 
chorus had not had time to rehearse since their arrival from the 
Continent, it would hardly be fair tu criticise the representation. 
On Monday the troupe began their provincial season in Glasgow.— 
The distinguished conductor, Mr. Theodore Thomas, has been com- 
pelled to relinquish his Symphony Concerts, which he has held in 
New York and elsewhere for upwards of twenty years——We under- 
stand that the Sacred .Harmonic Society have resolved to give no 
Oratorio Concerts this season, at any rate, till after Christmas. 
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Sik CHARLES GREY having had the misfortune to shoot an 
antagonist ina duel takes to flight in alarm for the consequences, 
and with his charming young wife seeks shelter in a roadside inn. 
Fresh cause ‘or alarm is here found in the arrival of an elderly 
lawyer, who, like the old man in Rogers’s ‘ Genevra,” appears to 
be “in quest of something ;” but it proves that the lawyer has only 
come to say that the wounded man is not seriously injured. Hearty 
congratulations follow, and the curtain falls. Such is the too-simple 
story of Zhe Spotted Lion, a new drama in one act, written by Mr. 
W. Sapte, jun., of which the dramatic critics were summoned to see 
the production on Monday evening at the OPERA COMIQUE. Asa 
Christmas drawing-room entertainment Mr. Sapte’s little piece 
might pass, but it is certainly too slight even for a /ever de rideau at 
the Gaiety Theatre; nor were matters mended by the fact that the 
performers were for the most part imperfect in the mastery of the 
dialogue. She, we may here note, has been shorn by Miss Eyre of 
Mr. Rose's prologue, which serves to shorten a rather long play. 
It will, we believe, be shortly withdrawn. 

Mr. George Edwardes resumes possession of the GATETY on 
Saturday, the 27th inst., when a newly-recruited company, of which 
Miss Florence St. John, Mr. Lonnen, and Mr. George Stone are 
conspicuous members, will appear in anew burlesque by Messrs. 
Sims and Pettitt, entitled Faust and Margaret Up to Date. Miss 
Nellie Farren, Mr. Leslie, and the regular Gaiety Burlesque Com- 
pany are on their way from Australia, wd San Francisco, to New 
York, where they are to open in Monte Cristo, unior, on the 13th 
of November. 

The name of Mr. W. H. Denny, whose impersonation of Shadkolt, 
the head jailer and assistant tormentor, in the new opera at the 
SAVOY is so generally admired for its cleverness and humour, is, it 
appears, merely a professional one. He is a son of Mrs. Leigh, the 
popular actress of the Gaiety and the Adelphi. 

The St. |AMEs’s re-opens this evening under the management of 
Mr. Rutland Barrington, who will produce on the occasion the long 
announced version, by Mr. Sydney Grundy and Mr. Philips, of the 
latter writer’s novel, Zhe Dean and His Daughier. It is understood 
that Mr. Barrington will devote the Picture Gallery, which was a 
popular lounge under the Hare and Kendal rule, to a succession of 
small exhibitions of paintings and drawings. 

Mr. Mayer’s season of French plays at the ROYALTY begins on 
Monday next, with Mdlle. Jane May and M. Lafontaine in LAbbé 
Constantin. 
|. Next Saturday is the date announced for the opening of the new 
SHAFTESLURY Theatre under the direction of the proprietor, Mr. 
John Lancaster. Mrs. Lancaster, professionally known as Miss 
pe will then appear as Rosalind in a revival of As You 
Like Lt. 
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Cook v. MISTRESS. Many a lady zaters her own kitchen with 
misgivings and trembling. Perhaps the recent decision of Judge 
Powell in the Woolwich County Court may do something to inspire 
mistresses with a more vivid sense of their own rights in their own 
houses. The particular cook who brought her mistress before Judge 
Powell did not think that her employer had any right to go into her 
(the cook's) kitchen, “and pull things about.” ‘If [am cook— 


please go out” seems to have been her formula, followed iby a - 


refusal to goon with her work. On “ Master’s ”- return home, how- 
ever, the cook was dismissed on the spot; and the only word cf 
sympathy which she gained by her action was a prompt refusal by 
the Judge to award her wages in lieu of notice, and an expression 
of judicial opinion that, if the matter had rested with him, she 
should have no pay even for the three weeks to which her service 
had extended. : 

THe SprctaL (PARNELL) COMMISSION will be resumed on 
Monda:, the 22nd inst., before the Commissioners. Sir James 


Id Etonians were beaten by ; 
Fee Or: ss Warwickshire beat Stoke, but the latter 
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Hannen nas given instructions to have the 
“4 ¢ allery of th 

ld eal ee nt pee by Bemelp the aliens 
erected on each side over the ee eninayers to eee Re 
mee ee to. the Court under any circumstances as 
ae is Pee aad expected that the Attorney-General will 
apps i he ‘ ommission, as Mr. Murphy, Q.C., has, it is said, 
Letts a : - er’s brief.—A subpcena on the part of the Times 
an ae on Mr. Harrington, and others are about to be 
ac ae ne arnell, Mr. M‘Carthy, Mr. Biggar, Dr. J. E. Kenny, 

‘S: re ell, &c., requiring them to produce all minute-books, 
cash-books, ledgers, cheque-books, bankers’ pass-books, and letter- 
Eooks of the Irish National League and other Leagues from the 
year 1879 to the year 1888.—Mr. Parnell’s private secretary, Mr. 


Camptell, M.P., has begun an action against the Zimes for libel, in- 


pane charged him with being the waiter of the alleged forgel 
Wate ea een ; on Sheil, the Magistrate at 
eenonl a he omments the other day on the income o 

eneral Boothewhich have given deep umbrage, and hardly without 
cause, to the’friends of the Salvation Army. General Booth was 
prosecuting a thief who had stolen 57/ sent by post to the Salvation 
Army Stores in payment of kooks, clothes, &c. On hearing the 
amount of the theft, the Magistrate said, “ General Booth seems to 
be a very fortunate ‘General’ to receive so large an amount in one 
day. No Field-Marshal in France, Germany, or England would 
receive so much in adayas this General. No doubt the other 
officers are equally well paid. You know what Carlyle once said, 
that the British nation was composed of so many millions—mostly 
fools. I wonder what he would say if he were here to-day.” Mr. 
Sheil, notwithstanding, committed the prisoner for trial. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
part of parents and children in the matter of school punishments 
that it is frequently a matter of no small difficulty for a con- 
scientious teacher to decide when and how far to punish an 
obstinate and naughty child during school work. At a Junior 
Board School in Sheffield the other day an assistant mistress, who 
ovjected to the use of the cane, pinned on a child’s breast a piece 
of paper on which was written the word “ Baby,” hoping thereby 
to rouse some sense of shame on the part of the little one, who had 
been persistently disturbing the peace of the class. The mother of 
the chill, on hearing of the indignity put upon her offspring, 
rushed into the class-room while the children were at work, and 
slapped the teacher across the face in the presence of the whole 
school. The mother, on being brought before the Bench, was 
ordered to pay a fine of twenty shillings and costs. 
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THe Turr. Again a French mare has carried off the Cesare- 


witch. M, P. Aumont’s Ténébreuse was by no means what her name 


implies, a “dark horse.”” On the contrary, she had a good record 
when, as a three-year-old, she carried off the Grand Prix last 
season from a field which included Merry Hampton and The Baron. 
In her three raceg at Ascot this year, however, she failed to score, 
and was consequently treated somewhat leniently by the handi- 
capper, though her weight, 8st. 12 lbs., is the heaviest carried to 
victory during recent years. Besides the winner, who started at Io 
to 1, Trayles, Button Park, Kenilworth, and Acme had all been well 
backed. There were twenty-three runners. Millstream was second, 
Trayles third, and Matin Bell fourth. Tom Cannon rode the 
winner, as he did in 1880, when Robert the Devil was successful. 
On the first day of the Newmarket Meeting, the principal event 
was the Clearwell Stakes, which El Dorado placed to Mr. Douglas 
Baird’s credit. Braw Lass beat Fullerton, Grafton, and Love-in- 
Idleness in the Trial Plate, and among other winners were Paloma, 
Noble Chieftain, and Ormuz. On the Cesarewitch day two more 
of Bend Or’s offspring were successful. Gulbeyaz secured the 
Severals Plate and Ossory the Royal Stakes, the latter result being 
chiefly attributable to a fine piece of riding by Tom Cannon. 
Wednesday saw the decision of the Middle Park Plate. For this, 
in the absence of Chitabob, who has gone amiss, Donovan was 
favourite, though some danger was apprehended from Antibes and 
Ben Strome. he former, however, was brought out for the Bretby 
Stakes, which he won from Fleur-de-Lys, and the latter was never 
prominent. Donovan was first, Gulliver second, and Clover third. 
There were two days’ racing at Epsom last week. George Barrett 
was in great form on the first day. He won the Manor Plate on 
The Sharper, the Durdans Nursery Handicap Plate on Paloma, and 
the High-Weight Handicap Plate on Theosophist. In the Cop- 
thorne Plate his brother Fred steered Prudence to victory. Next 
day Gervas won the Effingham Plate, and the colt_ by Barcaldine— 
Bonnie Rose the Egmont Nursery Handicap Plate, while Yule 
Tide and Meadow Brown added to their previous successes. At 
Kempton on Friday Ecstacy won the October Two-Year-Old Plate, 
and Fleur-de-Lys the Champion Nursery Handicap, both winners 
being ridden by young Mornington Cannon. Guy Mannering and 
the veteran Laceman also scored. Fred Barrett has taken a long 
lead of Watts in the list of winning jockeys, and George Barrett, in 
spite of his late start, has run into third place. For the Cambridge- 
shire Ténébreuse has, of course, been backed to emulate Plaisanterie’s 
feat three years ago, but she is not favourite, and, as she has gone to 
fulfil an engagement in France, may possibly not run. At the time 
of writing Sheen, from the same stable, was most in demand. 
FOOTBALL. The Maories achieved a second victory in their 
match against Northamptonshire. They met with tougher oppo- 
nents in the Kent team, but were again successful, by a goal anda 
try to a try. Forward our visitors seem very strong and well 
together, but their backs are somewhat weak.—Much regret has 
been expressed in football circles at the reported death, while 
mountaineering in the Caucasus, of Mr. Harry Fox, the well-known 
Somersetshire and International halfback. However, all hope has 
not yet been abandoned, and in the hope that he and his companions 
may yet be safe, a vacancy was left for him upon the committee at 
the general meeting of the Rugby Union last week, Several 
important alterations in the rules, tending to put down rough play 
and other malpractices, were carried.—Association-wise, Preston 
North End continue to have an unbroken record of victories in 
League matches. In. an_ ordinary match, however, they have 
succumbed to the Third Lanark R.V. The Canadians have been 
beaten both by Notts County and Blackburn Rovers, In the first 


ifyi tition for the Association Cup, decided 
round cf the qualifying competi San Ps Royal 


Engineers by Crusaders. WV 
had their first team playing ina League match. 
BILLTARDS.--——After a very even struggle, which resulted in ae 
conclusion of the game being postponed till Monday last, Mitchel 
beat Peall in their all-in match at the Aquarium, Several es 
breaks were made, but none of four figures. This ee - 
seems to be in quite his old form, is playing ae aaa ag 
M‘Neill, and had, at time of writing, all the best of it, Pea Ga 
offered to give Roberts 3,000 in 13,000, allin, The lenge e 
deigned no reply to this startling challenge. Such a match wou 


be intensely interesting. 


Magistrates have so often taken the 
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CycLING.—The most exciting event at the benefit meeting of 
the National Cyclist Union was the mile race between Osmond and 
Synyer, which the latter won after an exciting struggle.—Temple 
has been beaten by Rowe in a five miles race in America.—Filty 
miles has been ridden on a tandem in less than three hours (record), 
though the riders were delayed ten minutes by a collision with a 
drove of bullocks. 

SWIMMING. Nuttall easily upheld his right to the 220 Yards 
Championship on Monday, and G. A. Blake did the same by the 
Plunging Championship. On Wednesday the latter keat his previous 
record witha plunge of 78 ft. 7in.—In the semi-final round of the Water 
Polo Championship competition the Burton-on-Trent S.C. beat the 
Nautilus S.C. The winning team, which included the well-known 
swimmers J. L. and H. Mayger, meet the Utter S.C. in the final on 
October 22nd, at the Lambeth Baths. 

Go_r.——The Championship match, played at St. Andrews, on 
Saturday, was won by J. Burns, of Warwick, who did the double 
round in 171 strokes. Of the amatcurs Mr. Leslie Balfour did best. 
Ile was fourth with 173. 
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Tue CHurcH COonGRress. Public interest was maintained 
from first to last in the proceedings of the Church Congress at Man- 
chester. This year’s meeting has been the largest on record. 
The -Bishop of the Diocese mentioned in his closing address 
that four thousand five hundred persons had taken tickets for 
all the meetings, and that one thousand seven hundred day 
tickets’ had been issued in addition. Discussions took place, 
besides those recorded last week, on the desirability of revising 
the Prayer Book; the bearing of Democracy on Church lite 
and work; the future of voluntary elementary schools; on the 
increase of the Episcopate; on Sunday observance ; and on the 
ministry of women in the Church. A vigorous address was given 
by Archdeacon Farrar in the Town Hall, before a vast audience, 
upon “ Eternal Punishment,” in which he repudiated, with all the 
force of his conviction, the view formerly held tenaciously, and still 
held by a large section in the Church, that the majority of mankind, 
dying in unrepentant sin, pass after this life into a lake of fire to 
eternal material torment. Such a conception he declared to be 
alike contrary to all sense of justice and mercy, to Scripture and 
reason, and abhorrent to the conscience of mankind. The Arch- 
deacon’s paper excited an animated discussion. One speaker, 
Dr. Randall, entering a strong protest against what he called 
“the unauthorised and soul-destroying heresies propagated 
that day.” Perhaps the most practical and far-reaching speech 
of the Congress was contributed by- Mr. Childers, M.P., who, 
speaking on the closing day of the Congress, dealt with the subject 
of “Church Finance.” The Church, he maintained, had never 
sufficiently recognised the importance of obtaining power to 
administer her great estate by her own agency. He thought the 
time had come when the Church should claim from the State the 
right to regulate her own financial affairs through her own repre- 
sentative bodies, general, diocesan, and parochial. The Congress 
next year will be held in Cardiff. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION, presided over by Dr. Bruce, is 
this week holding its autumnal session in Nottingham. Upwards of 
a thousand delegates from all parts of the kingdom are present. Dr. 
Bruce opened the debates with a paper on National Unsectarian 
Education. He described the proposals of the Royal Commission 
a3 revolutionary, and more worthy ofthe worst days of Queen Anne 
than of the best days of Queen Victoria ; and contended that, so far 
as education is aided by the State, and paid for by the rates and 
taxe:, it should be free from the teaching of creeds and catechisms, 
and from the control of priests and Churches. Among other subjects 
for discussion there will be one on “ Nonconformity in the University 
of Oxford, and on. the work of Congregational Churches in villages 
and in towns. Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., was to preside over a meeting 
of working men on Friday. 

A Fusxp is now being raised to provide a memorial to the late 
Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, of St. Alban’s, Holborn, who last 
Christmas lost his life in a snowstorm while on a visit to Scotland. 

Last Sunpay the Rev. H. P. Jeston, Vicar of Chelesbury, near 
Tring, celebrated the sixty-seventh anniversary of his Ordination. 
He is in his ninety-second year, and has been Vicar of the parish 
for forty-six years. It is remarkable that his predecessor, the Rev. 
David Roderick, also held the living for as long a period. 

THE Rev. Epwarb S. TALBoT, M.A., Warden of Keble College, 
Oxford, a connection of Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Hartington’s, has 
been nominated by Lord Salisbury to the Vicarage of Leeds, recently 
held by the new Bishop of Chester. Mr. Talbot, who is a High 
Churchman and a Liberal, was educated at Charterhouse and at 
Christchurch, Oxford, where he took a First Class in Lit. Hum. 
in 1865, 


Dry WEATHER has favoured threshing, and the show of new 
wheat and barley at the principal markets is large enough to enable 
buyers to form a decided view as to the character of the season's 
offerings. Wheat is generally short in weight—about 59 lbs. to the 
bushel may be assumed to be the average, against 63 lbs. last year. 
The total yield, according to the last estimate published, which 
takes into account recent threshings, is a trifle under four milliards 
of pounds, against average food-wants of thirteen milliards. This. 
of course, leaves nine milliards to be imported—a gigantic require 
ment, justifying the recent rise in price, without any reference to 
“ corners ” in America or elsewhere. Mr. Clare Sewell Read, whose 
judgment as a practical agriculturist is noted for caution, has waited 
until he had made some fairly extensive threshings. He now puts 
the wheat-crop of 1888 at 8 bushels under a fuil average, or 24 
bushels against 32 bushels. As compared with 1887, there is a 
deficiency of 14 bushels, In Norfolk generally, the wheat yield 
szems to vary from 22 to 32 bushels, but it is only the very best 
land, highly cultivated and manured, which yields 4 qrs. per acre 
in the present season. Lincolnshire threshings confirm Mr. C. S. 
Read's opinion, for the report of an extensive owner of threshing 
machines assumes a 24-bushel figure quite without knowledge of 
the Norfolk estimate. The best report which has yet reached us is 
from the Isle of Thanet, where the rainfall was much less than 
over nineteen twentieths of the United Kingdom. The average is 
put by our correspondent at 40 bushels, last year's crop at 4$ 
bushels, and that of this year at 36 bushels. A large Yorkshire 
farmer—and Yorkshire grows over half-a-million quarters of wheat— 
says, after threshings of some extent, that defective ears, with blight 
and mildew together, reduce the crop 33 per cent., the average yield 
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THE ROCK I1OPPER PENGUIN THE VILLA REISS, NEAR CRONLERG, TAUNUS MOUNTAINS, GERMANY 
A Recent Addition to the Zoolog’cal Gardens : Purchased by the Empress- Dowager Frederick of Germany as her future Summer Residence 
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3. Full Cry 4. At Fault 5. “Upa Tree” 


2. Working Hard on the Scent 
WITH BLOODHOUNDS IN EPPING FOREST 


1, The Fugitive 
EXPERIMENTS FOR MAN-TRACKING 
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i) ivi f the average English lad 
j , : gtd ‘ ; Pies ade lotr tose L 4 a Py -hred cuttle forwards, and the exuberant activity o Be ENS iu 
being not much more than 20 bushels in hiscounty. InSouth-Western for present use, others for storage, all to be fed to home-bred cuttte, ey th a little cleverness be turned into ways whereby he would 


Engng, threshings have reveuled an even greater deficiency, for grown an:] fattened in partial confinement.” ‘ ee learning ta aie mony of practical use on a farm. Downton 
a South Devon farmer reports a mean yield of 12 bushels only, of [fonsfs.—The demand for hunters is stated in the Lreecets College and the College recently established in East Kent are as 


537 lbs. average weight to the bushel, and that well-known North organs to be satisfactory, and fully up to the usual good require- Cirencester. \We do not wish their tone to be lowered, but 
Devon agriculturist, Mr. W. J. Harris, has only obtained 17 bushels ments of October. High prices are not so common as a good select mh IRERESS e the ail method, or even the safest, svlerebier: 
of 58 lbs. mean weight, as compared with 36 bushels weighing cseneral level of remunerative value. The fashion of the day is ae ~ a Be vitataed and kept up. ‘7 3 
66 Ibs. last year. Barley threshings show a far better yield, as they ¢> vide blood-hunters, and underbred animals do not sell well, high standard can be alm Bveanetih: SORTECE iis wobec: 
generally approach an average, and here and there exceed it. Fine Breeding is valued even more highly than looks. A correspondent BATH AND WEST OF Senne ” IG f the fe F SST BUSING 
bright samples, however, are so scarce, that Sos, has been paid for says, Farmers and breeders should observe this, and breed to suit | Association 1s extending its goo i sias in iene a - ie: ol will te 
the best home-grown and imported malting barley. The supply of the buyer's taste, or profit will not accrue, A hunter should have a dairy-farming. On sen poe EOthy & is P. ey Ca De 
distilling and of brown beer barley will be larger than usual. Not — plood-like head and pleasant gazelle-like manners, and he is sure to opened at Swindon, under pail eee - . pecial Committee 
much oats have been threshed as yet ; the yield seems large, but find a buyer if other parts shay no glaring defect. Ife cannot hunt appointed by the Society, assiste | by a | Sena = suit- 
the weight of samples being below the average will bring thisdown. much without eight inches or more “ot bone below the knee, and a able building has already en ee a te - te 

Foriy SHILLINGS used to ke regarded as the low-water mark of | good hunter stallion has eight and a-half. The hind-leg should tape requisite ed wena ool Fo ecm by the ioc 
the English wheat average ; but, for the last cereal year, theaverage one inch more than the fore-leg. Then the back should be thick, attendance at the airy school 13 . ps bi a eee 
was 315. 1d. only, and at no time did the price rise to 40s. A and the body bulky. Sixteen hands‘is a nice height to ride or sell. _ Lo.DON Darry SHow.——A im © nes a A ne ad exhibits 
return to a 40s, level does not to-day seem so improbable as it did CIRENCESTER AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE began a.new session on _in the Agricultural Hall this week Ee uce We pei Bei Aco 
some months since, but a Lincolnshire agriculturist thinks it would Tuesday. The Duke of Richmond is the Honorary President, the —the stock is becoming more and more 0 eae SAS DEON GE tone. 
be, after all,a dangerous thing to Luild on the prospect of wheat [Earl of Ducie is Active President, and the Managing Committee Of course the Guernsey cows, anning peer, increase in 
again becoming remunerative to British farmers. He is equally include Earl Bathurst, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, ‘Colonel Kings- | numbers, and these are all yellowish. I et ne classes of 
dissatisfied with the alternative which, in all the agricultural cote, Colonel Chester Master, Mr. Story Maskelyne, and Lord the Jersey cows, these pets of the dairy are ney W earing a fawn- 
journals he has read, takes the form of stock-raising. ‘“ Now the Lyttelton. The teaching staff is numerous and distinguished, and colour robe when once silver-grey was the fas hion. Mr, Blyth’s 
great problem, if once we admit that our salvation will be found in the College ought to make rapid headway. Soimehow, it does not. first prize was decidedly yellow-brown. Then the shorthorns, mostly 
meat-growing, is, What we are to do with our arable lands. The Tor one ‘thing, it is expensive beyond all need, and no ordinary white roans, with red flocks, carry off the general light tone of the 
prophets tell us to lay them down under permanent pasture until — farmer could think of sending his son here any more than to Eton Exhibition, which is sustained by the crurbly sellok outsides of 
better times appear, Lut, even supposing that our arable soil was first and Oxford afterwards, “yen the well-to-do landowner, if he _ the cheese exhibits, with here and there ee See butter, Of 
converted into pasture, should we be much better off? I think the has several children, has to be careful in days of failing tenants and course Mr. Garrett Taylor’s prize red-polle cow, and Mr. Martin 
experience of those who have tried cattle-raising on pasture farms fulling rents. Then, too, the education begins very late. The Sutton’s black Kerry formed exceptions on the ground floor, whilst 
condemns the system as a bad one, while the proverb, that ‘to make miniinum of age is, we believe, eighteen, and most of the pupils are along the galleries the poultry and pigeon exhibits challenged 
a pasture will break a man’ is as true now as it was in days of Jethro nineteen to two and three-and-twenty. Could not an agricultural the sight with all the diverse and multiform colours found in feathers, 
Tull. No; the true solution of the difficulty will be found in college be united with a liberal education? We believe that boys It may be said of the butter-section ups‘airs that for taste and 
making our arable lands produce bulky rotation green crops, some soul, begin to learn many useful things in agriculture from fifteen beauty it, 1s the finest ever shown in England. 


rT B* a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 

and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Eprs has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


-EPPS'S (3zi.) COCOA ) 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nourished -frame.’—Czwl Service Gazette. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGHTERS? 
DRESS THEM IN FABRICS DIRECT FROM THE LOOM!!! 
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LATEST DESIGNS 


AND 


CHEAPEST PRICES 


[ ADIE ARE INVITED TO WRITE 
at once for Patterns, which 


will give great pleasure and surjr'se 


SAVE ALL 


INTERMEDIATE 
PROFITS. 


LADIES’: AUTUMN 
DRESS PATTERNS, S22", 


LARGEST AND BEST 


ANY LENGTH CUT COLLECTION OF PATTERNS. 


AT MILL PRICES. 


Carriage Paid on all Orders over £1 
in value. 


Please Write at Once for Patterns, Ml : ae 
and BE SURE and Address in full -— Mi oe |. 
REGISTERED PRAD= MARK. 


Tit BRADFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2222 


(Manufacturers to the Queen and other Members of the Royal Family), are second to none in the production of All Wool Fabrics 


The QUEEN, August 25, 1€88, says —"The firm has produced an endless variety to suit all tastes and purses.” 


THE BRADFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, who are the Pioneers of Direct Trading, cffer advantages not obtainable in any other way. 


Thousands of Testimonials from all parts of the World, and the most favcurable criticism fy ii 
iva 1C1§ tq fae fi 
Buy frem the Dress Goods Manujucluving Centre, and meulion ‘GRAPHIC” in ee ee ‘acca horities of Dress and Fashion. 
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Soft. White 
ao Beautiful Hands 


| Delightfully << 
| Fragrant. 
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‘BRIEN’S IRISH SHIRTS.— 
Made specially to your own pattern or measure- 
No eneemnerd sound. meena: Honest) Wot 
2 tteslave "labour, Send for samples and price. 
~GEO. O BRIEN and CO., Manufacturers, Belfast 


EW SHIRTS for OLD ONES. 
Old Shirts refitted with Irish Linen Fronts and 
Good quality, 2s. 6d. each. Specially fine 


Cuffs. 
Linen, 3s. each. New Shirts made to order. 
GitO. O'BRIEN and CO., Manufacturers, Belfast 


BROWN'S PATENT 
~ DERMATHISTIG ” 


CORSET. 


Price 5s. El. 


—.. 


PARIS, 37,3" de Strasbourg 


ED Pingu scouted eran 


Violetof Parma] Theodora 
i (|S Omen WATER 
The world renowned 
FF Indl hair tonic; prevents the hair 
If. 


Ixera Brecni ‘ida 
from falling o. 


FD.Pingud* XORA SOAP 


WEARS BETTER, THAN 
ANY OTHER, 


nm hand, suitable ior all branches of 
business, for sale cheap, New ores nx dz at shortest 
notice. Drawingand Xylographic Estabi‘shment and 
Electrotypy of H. B. ALBRECHT, 1-2, Linden- 
strasse, Leipzig, Germany, Specimen sheets gratis 
and post free, References given by my forwarding 
agent there. 
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CAUTION I—LADIES should avoid the cheap 


Teas now being sold 


TRADE MARK 


NOVELTIES INI 


The New Gold Bridesmaid’s Brooch 


7 2 1 n g (ompys GODWIN & SON, 304, High ape 


CUREZASTHMA 


Good Com plexion! 
ano Lice Flands! | 


IHN OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 


complexion, and a soft skin. Without them. the handsomest and 
f most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 
plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The. regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide. them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or a2 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexioa 
Is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


| Professor sir Erasmus Wilson, RRS, 


7 Writes in the JouRNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :~ 


JTSE use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in § 
, _- health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 
‘into wrinkles. PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of the : 
“ oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is en article of the | 
“nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redvess, Roughness 

and Chopping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 

maintained, and a@ good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


Testimonial from 


- Madame Adelina Patti. 


=i) HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Comnlexion.” 


Oa Ft | 


{ . TABLETS & BALLS: 
Is. each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


(The 2s, 6d, Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 


PEARS’ 


Transparent 


SOAP. 


Every yard bears the name “‘LOUIS,’ 
and the wear of every yard, from the 
cheapest quality to the best.is guaranteed 
Ladies should write for Sampies of the 
New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and 
CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
who supply all shades and all qualities 
at most moderate prices. 


NESTLE’S FOOD. 


“AN ENTIRE DIET FOR INFANTS. 


Supplies all the elements necessary for the complete nourishment and growth of the human frame. 


Nestlé’s Food, being partly composed of Milk, is complete and entire in itself, 
and requires simply the addition of water to make it instantly ready for use. 
It is not merely an auxtliary, like other Infants Foods, which require milk to be added in preparing for use. 
Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities as the nearest equivalent to MOTHER'S MILK. 
Pamphlet, with Medical Testimonials, sent post free on application to H. NESTLE, 9, Snow Hill, London. 


| WESTERHAM HILL CLIMBING COMPETITION WON 
WHI TY BICYCLE 


<n AUGUST 18, 1888. 
= In the competition held by the Catford Bicycle 
Club up this Hill, Mr. W. Chater Lea, of the 
North Road C.C., won on a WHIPPET, 
\ beating the second man by 23 I-5 seconds. 
Out of fifteen competitors only five suc- 
ceeded in riding this hill at all, out of which 
the FIRST and THIRD rode WHIPPETS. 


Manufacturers, 


LINLEY and BIGGS, 29, Clerkenwell Road, London. 


ay 
Transparent 


SOAP. 
e Louts” 
VELVETEEN 


JEWELLERY. 


THE 
“a x 
MERRYTHOUGHT. 
N Without Bird, 30s." 
\\, Bird: Beautifully Chased 
) in diferent Colours or 
Gold, £2 105. 

Pearl Bird, £3 158. 
Diamond .Bird, -£6 65." 
Special Plush. Case, 5s. 
exua, 


The New 1888 Jewellery. 


Y 


THE NEW 1888 PENCIL BRACELET. 
Gold, 42s. Silver, 12s. 6d. - 
With Pearl * 1888,” 43. Diamond, £6 153. 
THE NEW MARIE STUART BROOCH. 
Similar to the design given by Darnley to Maiy 
Queen of Scots, 


Le 


Pearls, or Pearls and. Coral, Small Size, 32 
Pearls, or Pearls and Coral, Large Size, 555, 
Rose Diamends, £4 15s.. smail size. | 
Brilliants, certs. i 
(Illustration about half size). 


(Exactly opposite the First Avenue Hotel) 


HIMROD’S 


as genuine. They are simply the refuse of the 
Chinese Markets, andare injurious and tasteless. 
DAKIN and CO, Established 
1844, one of the largest Tea 
Houses in the World, supply 
only Pure Teas and Coffees of 
unsurpassed quality, and GUA- 
RANTEEaDIRECT SAVING 
IN PRICES. Number ONE, 
-ST.PAUL’SCHURCHYARD, 
and OXFORD CIRCUS. 
I Send for Price List, and compare 
§ with what you are now paying. 
ALL SAMPLES POST FREE. 
DAKIN & CO. Offices and 
Warehouses.CARTER LANE.E.C. 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 
It is used a3 an inhalation, and without any after bad 

effects, 3 * 
Among the thousands of tes, imonials the following will 
be read with interest :— 
“The only relief I could get.”..“ Tf T had known 
it carlies.” -Lord Beaconsfield 

(in his dying moments), 
I_have jried covery remedy ever invented, ard 
HIMROD'S CURE is the enly one in which T have 
absolute confidence.” j _ Emily Faithfull. 

“ (his isan excellent r_medy for asthma. J 

—Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
(In_his clin‘eal lecture at the London Hospital and 


ienl College). 
wT seca. all remedies—HIMROD'S CURE is the 


pest. It never failed. . 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
1 samples free hy post. In Tins at 4s. cd. 
eae Tiepot—46, Holbarn Viaduet, London, 
And also of Newbery & Song, Barclay & fon, Lyneh & Co, 
tangers, and all Wholessle Houses, 


COTT’S EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


With Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. 
PALATABLE AS MILK. 
The only preparation of COD LIVER OIL that can be taken readily & tolerated foralong time, 
AS A REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, SCROFULOUS 
AFFECTIONS, ANAEMIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, COUGHS AND 
THROAT AFFECTIONS. and all WASTING DISORDERS of CHILDREN 
On ADULTS it is marvellous in its results, . 


Prescribed and endorsed by the best Physicians. 
BCOTT & BOWNE, Manfrs., SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS 
31. Snow Hill, London. at 2/6 and 4/6, 
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VUCLUBER 15, £008 


EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


RISTOL SIXTH TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, OCT. 16. 17, 18, 19, 1888. 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
President--H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 
COLSTON HALL, OCTOBER 46, 17, 18, 19, 1888, 


FOUR MORNING CONCERTS. 
ELIJ AH—MENDELSSOHN. 
ROSE OF SHARON—MACKENZIE. 
EOURTH MASS—CnweRvBInNI 

LDEN LEGEND—Sir A, SULLIVAN. 
WALPURGIS NIGH IT—MENDELSSOHN. 
MESSIA H—HanpeEL. 


THREE EVENING CONCERTS. 

Incluling—Act 1 IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS— 
Gluck; Pianoforte Concerto A minor—Schumann. 
Two Legendes, Nos and 10, Op. 55—Dvorak ; 
ROMEO and JULIET, Dramatic Symphony— 
Berlioz ; Overture, Euryanthe—Weber ; Ballet Music 
from Polyeucte—Gounod: Pastoral Sym hony — 
Beethoven ; ‘l'raiime (Study for Orchestra) — agner; 
Introduction and Closing Scene from Tristan und 
Isolde — Wagner ;_ Lustspiel Overture— Smetana ; 
Orchestral Suite in D—Dvérak ; and Vocal Selec- 


tions, &c. 
f % Madare ALBANI, 
Mis ANNA WILLIAMS Madame PATEY. 
Madame ‘TREBELLL, 
Madame BELLE COLE. Mr. CHARLES BANKS. 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 
Mr. WATKIN MILLS. Mr. SANTLEY. 
, Mr. MONTAGUE WORLOCK. 
Sir CHARLES HALLES BAND OF NINETY- 
: FIVE PERFORMERS. 
Chorus—The Bristol Festival Choir. 380 Voices. 
Conductor—Sir CHARLES HALLE, 

All applications for Tickets should be accompanied 
by a remittance ; cheques, &e, made payable to Sir 
GEO. W. EDWARDS. Treasurer. 

Detailed Programmes, with Special Railway ar- 
rangements, now ready at the Ticket Office, Colston 
Haul. Bristol. HENRY COOKE, Hon. Sec. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES 
Combine the Elegance and Convenience of the 
CottaGe with the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and 
Durability of the Horizontat Granp. Prices from 
40 Guineas Upwards..—18, Wigmore St., London, W. 


f [ ‘HOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S 
L ANNUAL SALE of PIANOS returned from 
Hire at the end of the London Season, Nearly new 
Pianos, by Broadwood, Collard, and Erard, very 
cheap. Illustrated Catalogues and Lists post free. 
THOMAS OE TZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, 


215 PIANOS. £16 PIANOS. 
418 PIANOS. An early inspection is 

desirable, as these Pianos are being rapidly sold. 

Packed free and sent to any part of the Kingdom, 

Catalogues and descriptive lists post free. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. , 27, Baker Street 


£2 1 BROADWOOD GRAND. 

i _Full Grand Pianoforte, suitable for a 

Choral Society. Should be seen at once. Illustrated 

catalogues free, and all Pianos packed free at 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO,'S Great Sale of 
Pianos, 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


£25 COLLARD. Rosewood 


: Cottage Piano, incised and gilt panel 
front, ivory keys, metallic plate, sconces, &c. Descrip- 
tive Lists tree of the Great Piano Sale at ‘’HOMAS 
OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


ERARD GRAND (cost 


Full-size Grand 


ale at 
THO. Bue 


[TALIAN EXHIBITION. 


West Brompton, Earl's Cc urt, and West Kensington. 


PaTRoN— 
HIS MATESTY HE KING OF ITALY. 
4 Ton. ’RESIDENT— 
H.R.H, THE. CROWN PKINCE OF ITALY. 
Director-GENERAL— 

JOHN RK. WHITLEY, Esa. 

PRESIDENT OF THE RecEPTION COMMITTEE— 
COLONEL J. T. NORT: 


[TALIAN EXHIBITION. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS of 1888. 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPIURE, PAINTINGS, 


N 
Ataand eA daily. wet. or dry, 
ROME UNDER THE EMPEROK TITUS, 
on the 
“WILD WEST" ARENA 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 


TALIAN EXHIBITION. 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY 
EVENING. 

Neapolitan Mandolinists 


[TALIAN EXHIBITION, 


Admission to the Exhibition, 15... Open 10.0 a.m. to 
t1rop.m daily. VINCENT A. XPPLIN, Secretary. 


[RISH EXHIBITION. 


OLYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 
THRF_GREATEST SUCCESS. 
Open Daily from 2am till 11 p.m. 

Admission, ONE SHILLING. 

Jilitary Bands. 


: 
Phe Sham Fight, 
ILLUMINATIONS and FIREWORKS Every 
Evening. 


THE SAVOY 
ALLERY OF 
ENGRAVINGS. 


A POLO MATCH. 
GrorGE Ear. 


YMPATHY. 
W.H. Troop. 
ETON. 
\ K ] HERE 
MEET. 
F. SLocomBE, 


HARVESTER, 


Juves BReTON. 


ALNWICK CASTLE. 


Davin Law. 


KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


G. MonTBARD. 


[ “WICKENHAM FERRY. 
j. FuLLWoop. 
Aveust 


R. GaLLon. 


MANY BRANCHES 


MORNING WITH 
FARRAGUT. 
W = H. OvEREND. 


‘THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
of ENGRAVINGS in LONDON in STOCK. 


Ce REES, 
115, Strand (Corner of Savoy Street). 


GLADWELLS' GALLERY. 

NOW ON VIEW, Advanced Proofs of several 
new and important publications, amongst which are 
included a series of original Etchings by W. W. Bur- 
ress. F.SP.E., of THE CATHEDRALS and the 
CATHEDRAL TOWNS of ENGLAND and 
WALES: also the new and important, work by 
Stanley Berkeley, entitled “AN NEXPECTED 


VISITOR,” Engraved in Mezzotint by C. Alais; 
“AFTER RAIN,” an original etching by H. [On 
Fox, &c.. &c. 


LADWELLS' GALLERY, 
zo and 2t, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


LAPHAM SCHOOL OF = ART, 
VERNON ROAD, near Clapham Road Station 
MORNING CLASSES for LADIES on TUES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS. - 
EVENING CLASSES, MONDAY,T UESDAY, 
and THURSDAY. 
Apply to Head Master, L. C. NIGHTINGALE, at 


the School. for Prosnectus. 


y I ‘O AUTHORS.—Mr. B. MONT- 

GOMERIE RANKING, Author and Jour 
nalist, READS MSS., and when desired, révises 
same, and arranges with publishers. Fee one guénea 
for reading, with additional fee of one guinea if nego- 
tiations are successfully concluded with publisher 
—:8, Thornhill Square. Barnsbury, N. 


URKISH- OR ARMENIAN. 


I These languages taught by a new, practical, and 
simple method, by which one cin carry on a conver- 
sation in afew months by studying only one houra 
day. . For further particulars apply to P. H. 
<'%RTOOG, 17, Stamford Street, Blackfriars Road. 


O LADIES. —SALE of NEW 


MUSIC ata large reduction, and post free. All 
new songs. pieces. é&c., ofall publishers, er copies. 
Lest editions. rices commence 4d., 6d. 8d. _ 
logues sent J.W. MOFFAT 


atis, and post free —J. T, 
Barnsbury House. 280, Caledonian Road, London, N. 


DALMAINE and CQ.—Pianos and 
ORGANS. Re Senior Partner Deceased.— 
Absolute sales previous to new partnership, Ten 
years warranty, Easy terms. Good Cottage Pianos, 
8 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 
Class o. 14 gs. Class 3. 23 gs. | 
ale 1.17 gs. Class 4. 26 gs. Class 7. 40 gs. 
Class 2, 20 gs. Class 5. 30 gs. Class 8. 45 gs. 
American Organs, by the best makers, from 44 to 
1oo guineas. N.B.—The Rail 


Class 6. 35 gs. 


1 ailway Return Fare will 
be refunded to any purchaser of an instrument ex- 
ceeding 16 guineas whose residence is within 200 miles 
of London.—g91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Established 
103 years. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, GREAT PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORT1US for SALE at from 25 to aso Gs. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE, 


HE HANOVER EDITION of 

STANDARD and CLASSICAL, PIANO- 

FORTE WORKS, with important additions, May 

be had of all Musicsellers. The works in this famous 

edition are revised and fingered, newly engraved, and 
prinied without half-sheets. Lists sent post free. 

UFF and STEWART, 32a, George Sttreet, 

Hanover Square, W. 


E LORME’S ABC INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANO, the easiest Pianoforte 
‘Tutor ever published. Intelligible to the youngest 
capacity, Price 2s, net, epost free. — FI and 
STEWART, 324, George Street, Hanover Square. 


GYENDOLING GAVOTTE. By 


Ceci Nretson. “The prettiest piece of its 
school."—The Grathie This popular gavotte may be 
had piano solo or duet, 1s. 6d. net ; violin and piano, by 
DuFAuRE, ts. net. Septett, 1s. Orchestra, rs. 6d. 
DUFF andSTEWA. Ae 32a, George Street, Hanover 

quare. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS. Every description for SALE or 


HIRE. Illustrated Lists free. 
SOLE AGENCY, t70, New Bond Street. W. 


eae La eee 
Sims REEVES—HIS LIFE. By 


HIMSELF. 


Now Readv at all Libraries and Bookstalls. 


IMS REEVES—HIS LIFE. By 
Himsenr, vol. sem avo, ros, 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., and 
LONDON MUSIC’ PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Limited), 54, Great Marlborough Street, WwW. 


Now Ready. 
IMS REEVES-—HIS LIFE. By 


_ Himsexr._ 1 vol., demy 8yo, ros. 6d. 
LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Limited), 54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
i Nig LADIES’ GALLERY. By 
Justin McCarty, M.P.,and Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PraepD In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 
ROM MOOR ISLES, By Jessie 
FotueraitL, Author of “The First Violin,” 
“Kith and Kn,” &c. In 3 vols.. crown 8vo. 
"THE STORY OF CHARLES 
STRANGE. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author 
of" East Lynne.’ &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
ARTAS MATURIN. ByH. F. 
Lester, Author of * Under Two Fig Trees,” 
&c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
Ppa!p IN HIS OWN COIN. By 
E, J. Goopmaw, Author of “ Too Curious.” In 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 
RICHARD BEN TEES. and SON, New Burlington 
Street. 
Just Published, 2s. 6d., post free, 
i Blood RS of the BREAST, and 
their: TREATMENT and CURE by MEDI- 


CINES. B rf Compton Burnett, M.D, 
London: J MES EPPS and CO., 170, Piccadilly, 


NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 
H UGH ERRINGTON. By Gertrude 


Forpe, Author of “In the Old Palazzo," 
“ Driven Before the Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 


: I °“HE DEATH SHIP. A Strange 
Story. By W. Crark Russett, Author of 
“Phe Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 3 vols. 


T “HE YOUNGEST MISS GREEN. 

By F. W. Ropinson, Author of * Grandmother's 
Money.” &c. 3 vols. 

DAUGHTER OF DIVES. By 


Leirn DERWENT, Author of “ Circe's Lovers,” 


&e. 3 vols. 
HE DUCHESS. By the Author 
' &c. 1 vol., crown 


T of ‘* Molly Bawn,” “ Phyllis,’ 
Byo. 65. 
CREATURE of CIRCUM- 
STANCES. By Harry Lanper. 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


Ready Oct. rst. Pric2 25. 64. ; Cloth we: 6d 
LVED MYSTERIES; 
oR, : 

REVELATIONS OF A’ CITY DETECTIVE. 

By James M’Govan, 

Author of “Brought to Bay " (3th edition), “ Hunted 
Down” (3th edition), “Strange, Clues” *Cioth 
edition), and " Traced and Tracked” (9th edition). 
James M‘Govan, King of Detective Writers, 

universally imitated, but approached by none; no 

mere sensationalist, but one who sounds the depths of 
human nature. ca Pia : 

#4" 60,009 copies of M'GOVAN'S Experiences have 
altready been sold, exclusive of German and French 
‘Translations. 

and CO. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 
Epixpurait: MENZIES and CO. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


QUE AUSTRAL- 


PICTURES 
ASIA. 


Will be Published in Monthly Parts, price 7d., 
AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK, 


CASSELL’'S 
pict RESQUE AUSTRAL- 
DLA, 


A Delineation by Pen and Pencil of, the Scenery, 
the Towns, and the Life of the People in Town and 
Bush, throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and the adjacent Islands, by 
Epwarp E, Morris, M.A., Oxford, Professor of 
english, &c.,in the Melbourne University, assisted 
by Eminent Writers in the various Colonies. 

With upwards of ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRA- 
IONS executed expressly for the Work. 


Part I., ready October 26, 1883 
(To be completed in about 40 Parts.) 


#4 Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or Post Free 
from the Publishers. 


"TRE QUIVER. 


ENLARGED SERIES of 


HE QUIVER. 
#,3* Each MONTHLY PART now contains 
EIGHTY PAGES. 


EpitoriaL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The enthusiastic reception ‘accorded to the First 
Volume of our Enlarged and Improved Series, as 
evidenced by the permanent. increase of many 
tnousands in the circulation of this Magazine, has 
heen a source of deep gratification and thankfulness. 
The Editor desires to record his acknowledgements 
to the many eminent writers,on both sides of the 
Atlantic, who have sv ably and successfully sunported 
his efforts to provide WHOLESOME, INSTRUC- 
TIVE, and at the same time thoroughly ATTRAC- 
TIVE reading for the English-speaking families ot 
the world. 


With great satisfaction the Editor is able to 
announce that he has formed a Programme for the 
New Volume which will rival, if not exceed, in 
attractiveness and strength any which he has hitherto 
placed before his readers. Many new Series of Papers 
by the most popular writers of the day, and Serial 
Stories of great power and purpose, have been 
fortunately secured, as may be seen by the Prospectus 
of Subjects, which may be procured of all Booksellers. 


Itis therefore, confidently hoped that the Volume 
for 1889 will obtain an even wider acceptance, if 
possible, than its favoured nredecessor, so that the 
good work which THE QUIVER has been enabled 
to accomplish during more than a quarter of a centur, 
will increase and be still further developed in all 
directions, 


Tue New Votume commences with the November 
Part, ready October 26, price 6d., with which 
will be issued a_ handsome Coloured Picture, 
entitled "NOT FORGOTTEN.” 

_** "THE QUIVER” VOLUME for 1888, form- 

ing the First. Volume of the Enlarged Series, contain- 

960 Quarto Pages of interesting letterpress, hands 

somely illustrated, and strongly bound in cloth, price 

7s. 6d. 


CCASSELL'S NEW 


POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
ADAPTED TO THE LATEST REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


Messrs. CASSELL and Company have the Plcactie 
to announce that they have arranged to publish an 
ENTIRELY NEw AND Revisep Epition of THE 
POPULAR EDUCATOR, under the title of 


ASSELL’S NEW POPULAR 


EDUCATOR. 

NEW TEXT. NEWILLUSTRATIONS. NEW 
COLOURED PLATES. NEW SIZE. NEW 
TYPE. NEW MAPS IN COLOURS. 

Part 1 (including large Presentation Plate) ready 
October 26, price 6d. 


THE WORLD of ADVENTURE 


HE immense demand for this New 

Work has eptitely exhaused the first two Large 
Editions prepared of Part I. A Third Edition has, 
therefore, now been produced, and copies can be ob- 
tained from all Booksellers. 


Part I. Now Ready, price 7d. 


"THE WORLD of ADVENTURE. 


“ A perfect treasure for boys. ‘The Plate alone 
is worth the price of the number.’ '—Scotsman, 


Part I. Now on Sale at all Booksellers’, price 2d. of 


! | ‘HE WORLD of ADVENTURE. 

With Part I. price 7d. is issued LARGE 
PRESENTATION’ BLATE, handsomely printed 
in Tint, entitled ON THE’ BRINK OF THE 
PRECIPICE. 


POPULAR BOOKS by Haggard, 


STEVENSON, “Q,” and WESFALL. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HE ASTONISHING HISTORY 
OF TROY TOWN. By “Q.,.” Author of 
“ Dead Man's Rock.’ 


New Work by Rospert Louis STEVENSON, 


"T SHE BLACK ARROW: A Tale of 
the TwoRoses. By R.L,STeveNson. Second 
Edition now Ready. Price 5s. 


“KIDNAPPED.” By Robert Louis 


STEVENSON. With z6 Original Dlustrations 
by, W. Hole, R.S.A.  Twenty.first ‘Thousand. 
rice 55. 


"TREASURE ISLAND. ByRobert 


Louis STEVENSON, With 25 Illustrations and 
a Map. ‘Twenty-fourth Thousand. Price 5s. 


DEAD MAN'S ROCK, By “Q.” 


Seventh Thousand. Price 5s. 


KiNG SOLOMON’S MINES. By 


H. River Haccarp, With Full-page Original 
Jilustrations by WALTER PaceT. Sixty-third Thou- 


sand. Price 5s. 
A ¢ UEER RACE. By William 


J rsTatt, Author of "The Phantom City.” 
Second Edition. 


Price 5s. 
T 


HE PHANTOM CITY. A Story 
By Wittiam Wristae. 


of the Unexplored Regions of Central America, 
CAETAIN TRAFALGAR: A Story 


Third Edition, Price 5s. 
of the Mexican Gulf. By Weasratt and Lauris, 
Price 5%. 


Second Edition. 
NONCE. —CASSELL'S NEW 
AND, COMPLETE CATALOGUE, con- 
taining particulars of upwards, of Oue "Shousand 
Vo, umes published by Messrs, CARsELt & Company, 
Tunging in Price from THREEPENCE “TO 
TWENTY-FINE GUINEAS, will be sent on re- 
quest post free to any address, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludyate Hall, | 


"London, F.C. 


.Liverpool ;_or A 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
FAULDING, STRATTON & CO., 
Linendrapers to ae Maiesty and His Roval 
i i ales, have RE 
Highness PS TRY STREET to 124, PALL MALL 


oe mation, of TABLE 
SW oN SHERTINGS, TOWELLINGS, &c., &c 


SE a 
"THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 
“SANATORIUM provides the comforts of 
home combined with the freedom of hotel life in one 
of the best climates in the world for pulmonary com- 
plaints. Visitors from England exchange their winter 
for a delightful summer ‘instead of the mitigated 
winter of the European Health Resorts. English 
Society ; English Church. The voyage is a tavourite 
fair-weather ocean trip. Terms, 10s. to 128. per diem. 
Cireular and fanhee particulars fom ieee 
M ‘S, Esq. 39: rury Buildings, 
Le ae RTHUR E. JONES, The Sana- 


torium, S. Paulo, Brazil. 


VYW/ARD, LOCK, and CO’S NEW 
P; 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
rospectus post free on application. 


HLY PARTS. SIXPENCE EACH. 
7” ete T. Ready October 26, 1888. 
(To be completed in about twenty, Parts). 


ENGLAND'S BATILES by SEA 


andLAND. 
With Full-page Illustrat‘ons. , 
announcing 


The Publishers have great pleasure a mouneing 
-issue, in a cheap and attractive form. 

a re-issue, tk, * ENGLAND'S BATTLES by SEA 

and LAND,” which will be found replete with infor- 

mation about the notable events of the cainpaigns by 

ower has been built up, conveyed 


Tend untelligible style. 
With Part gh PRESENTED GRATIS a 
“The 


SENTATION PLATE, representin: 
EAGIVE CHARGE. of the LIFE 
GUARDS at WATERLOO, 

From the celebrated Picture by Luke CLENNEL, 
Specimen Copy of Part ]., with Plate, post tree 7d. 
RE-ISSUE IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS 
Part L, Ready Oct. 26, 1888. Complete in 18 Parts. 


OD'S GLORIOUS CREATION ; 

or, The Wonders of Land, Sea, and Sky. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. Kerman, J. Klein, and 
Dr. Thome, . MINSHULL. 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 
ORIGINAL HIGH-CLASS ENGRAVINGS. 
The publishers feel, in announcing a new and ¢ eap 

issue of “GOD'S GLORIOUS CREA? ION, 

giving an account of the wonders of the Earth, Sea, 
and Sky, and the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, 
that it is scarcely necessary to commend the work to 
a large section of the public, Suffice it to say that 
whatever quarter of the globe the reader may seek in- 
formation about, as to its surface, its seas, its TIvers, 
its animals, its plants, its climate, he will find it in 
this work. 


which the British 
in an interesting, 


Specimen Copy, post free, 7d. 


IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
Part I. Ready October 26._ (‘To be completed in about 


Ten Parts.) : 
2 I “HE LAND OF THE BIBLE: Its 
Holy Sites and Sacred Story. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS 
AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

This well-known work is woven into a Connected 
Narrative of Bible Events. H EXPLANA- 
TORY DESCRIPTIONS, and incidently gives 
accounts of the Great Empires of the East in their 
connection with the Jews. Sund1y-school teachers, as 
wellas scholars andifathers and mothers who give their 
own children religious instruction, will find this work 
capable of affording them much help. 

Specimen Copy. past free 7d. 
London: WARD,LOCK & CO, Salisbury Sq., E.¢ 


ASTEL PAINTING. By J. L. 
Sprinck. Vide The Artist, September, 1886 :— 
“We cordially recommend this little work to all 
Artists.” Per post, 1s. 1d.— LECHERTIER, 
BARBE, and CO., 60. Regent Street. W. 


Fifth Edition, post free. 13stamps. 
RRORS OF HOMCZOPATHY. 
By Dr. Bazr Meapows, Physician (twenty 
years) to the National Institution for Diseases of the 
Skin —G. HILL, 153. Westminster Bridge Road. 


One Shilling, post free. 


ENLARGED TONSILS CURA- 
BLE WITHOUT CUTTING. 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 
London: JAMES EPPS & CO., 170, Piccadilly 


ETZMANN and CO. SALE 


67, 69, 71, 73. 75. 77, and 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD ™ 
(Near Tottenham Court Road). 


[MPORTANT. SALE 


Now Proceeding of 


Two FURNISHING STOCKS 
The_ Extensive Purchases of ‘ 
BANKRUPT STOCKS of 
ESSRS. BREW 
HOUSE FURNISHERS 
(of Finsbury Pavement, London), and 


ESSRS. WASSELL 
(of Brighton), 
are being offered at 


LARGE REDUCTIONS FROM 
COST. 


ILustrated Particulars Post Free. 


OEIZMANN'S SALE—An Excep- 

TIONAL OPPORTUNITY to those who 
desire to furnish in good taste at a comparatively 
small outlay, as the stocks now being offered contain 
anne every item required in complete House Fur- 
nishing. 


ETZMANN and CO, SALE 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES from 7 guiineas 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, Sheraton inlaid, 
rich Silk Plush, £11_tos. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES in rich silk Tapes- 


try and Plush, 14 guineas. 


OEETZMANN and CO. 


SALE. 


Slightuy Soiled. 


OFPETZMANN and CO. SALE, 
‘TURKEY CARPETS and RUGS. 
PERSIAN CARPETS and RUGS 
Of the Finest Quality, at Greatly Reduced Prices, 
Quotations for any size sent free on application. 


ETZMANN and CO. SALE. 


Tapestry Curtains. fom gs. 6d. per pair, 
Soitet Blankets, from 4s. rd. to 258 per pair, 
T willed and Plain Sheets, from 4s. 11d. per pair 
Linen Towels, from 1s 6d. per half-dozen, 


Single Lace Curtains, 6d. and 9d. each. 


ETZMANN’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, the best Furnishing Guide 
extant, containing Coloured and other Illustrations. 
with full particulars and prices of every article 
required in complete house turnishing, post free on 
appiication OL TZMANN & CO., Hampstead Road 


ETZMANN and CO. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
DECORATORS, and 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD 
(NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
AND GOWER STREET STATION.) 


SHILLING CAB FARES from Charing Cross, 
Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pancras, and Waterlou 
Stations, Regent Circus, and Piccadilly. 


PDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


This pure Solution is the best remedy fur 
of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
out, and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The safest and most gentle aperient for 


delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 


infants. 
180, Bond Street. London. and all Chemists. 


HEALTH FOR ALL. 
Hoettowayws PILLS 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, & BOWELS 


iThey are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages ; andasa 
General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. 


AUTHOR'S AUTOGRAPH EDITION of Miss 
BRADDON’S NOVELS,—Price as. 6d., cloth gilt. 
ISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
N.B.—The whole of the novels always ready. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
Bookstalls, Booksellers. 


IKE and 


ones. 
To Ar. WH. LAURAN( 
Bond Street, W., and 6, Poultry, EC) Pamphlet free 


e Esq. Medical Officer of Health to the City 


of London, writes—"* The GLASSES you have made 
for me are a great success, and atlord more comfort 
than any Ihave ever had." “To Mr, H/_ LAURANCE, 
Oculist-On! n, 1A, Old Bond Street, Wand 6, 
Poultry, EC. Pamphlet free 


AYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 


thoroughly harmless Skin Powder. Prepared 
by an experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed 
by the mt! eminent Skin Deer nes free. Sent 
for 14 or 36 penny stamps. MOST INVALUABLE 
J. { AYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London. 


BEETHANM'S 
CAPILLARY 
HAR FLUID. 


Free from lead, dye, andall poisons. Is unequalled 
for Preserving, Strengthening, and ; 
Hair. Tteflectnally arrests falling off and 


greyness, 


strengthens when weak or fine, and wonderfully 
improves the 
ofall 


growth, Ttimpartsa rich gloss to hair 
shades. and keeps it in any desired form during 
¢ ise, | NB is made in ‘Three Shades: 

Light, “Dark,” and“ Extra Dark,” the last named 
being specially prepared to hide greyness when the 
hair has turned in patehes, for which it is strongly 
recommended. Tris not dye. Bottles, as. 6d. and 
ti Gd. ¢ free for 3 

{, BRM TEHAN 


wit 


SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint 
and peach-like bloom of a pertect complexion. By 
wan\tin wilt Sulishaline var ite etin becomes 
spotless, sott, clear, smouth, supple, healthy, and 
comlorthle. Tablets 6d, Sold everywhere. yoy 


OOD SMALL WAREHOUSE 


TORE LET in Millord Lane. Strand, at an 
exceptionally low rent, 
Apply wo, STRAND, WiC 


Beautitying the |. 


EUREKA. — Thousands of UN- 
L SHRINKABLE COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. for gentlemen, 14 in. to 17 in, neck, 4s. 9d. 
each, or three for 13s. 6d. ; carriage paid.—Write for 
patterns to R, FORD and CO., 41. Poultry, Lon don. 


Ae! DIUS. 
The only Flannel Shirts that never shrink 


in washing, not if washed 100 times; elastic, soft as 
silk, two tor ats. ; extra quality, two for 27s. ; carriage 
tree—Write for patterns and self-measure to 
FORD and °O., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS. 

(haw FORDS GIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN'S 
UNDER VESTS, six different sizes, Pants, with 
pelt bands to match, Patternsand self-measure free 
by post.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


N2, MORE DEAF. — Nicholsons 
_ Patented Artificial Ear Drums Cure Deafness 
and Noises in the Head in all stages. _132 page Tlus- 
trated Book, with fuil description, free.—Address, 


ye NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford Square, London, 

MELROPOLITAN CONVA- 
LESCENT._ INSTITUTION, _Walton-on 

Thames, Kingston Hill, and Bexhill-on-Sea. 


4 President, 

His Grace the DUKE oof ‘WESTMINSTER. 
FUNDS urgently NEEDED towards the support 

of this large charity. 4,500 poor persons admitted free 


yearly. 
S Rankers—London Joint Stock Bank, 69, Pall Mall, 


“Otfice, 32, Sackville Street, London. W 
CHARLES HOLMES. Secretary. 
I ‘HE BRE Le and SUFFOLK 
ae "ERS and BROADS. 
LISTS OF YACHTS SUITABLE FOR 
A RIVER OR SEA CRUISING. P 
The following Yachts, all of light draught. specially 
designed and fitted for cruising in these waters, ar¢ 


oNered for hire :— 
STEAM LAUNCH 12 Tons, 6 Berths. 


SalLinc YACHTS. 


“PRIOR”... 6 Tons. 8 Berths. 

“WHITE WITCH” . . 9 ow 4 8 

MPIENUE RE ce ce at a 

“ PILGRIM” 8 ow 4 4 

“COO . ug « 5 «w 3 8 

~ CLARA” ae 

“SAROTTI" D2 2 Soe ww 

SFOAN Ss os s 3 5 wy Re 
DABCHICK 2. a fs 2 « 2 w 

* DREADNOUGHT” House Boat. 8 


Several of the above Yachts are good sea_boats. 
, The “ Prior” was the winner of the first open 
Race for Barge Yachts. A 
: Other Yachts are from time to time added to this 
ist 4 
Kach Yacht has a suitable gig or dinghy, and is 
fully provided with all cooking and table requisites, 
the hirer finding only consumable stores 

The Terms of hire, which include the wages of one 
man for each of the smaller Yachts, and two men for 
the larger, are one-half on engaging the Yacht, an 
the balance on going on board before starting. The 
hire to begin and terminate at Oulton Broad, except 
ing by special arrangement. f 

n receipt of seven stamps, a large scale Map At 

the Rivers and Broads will be forwarded. This Wi 
be found very useful, as it shows all the navigable 
‘water of the District. 

For other particulars apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
WAVENEY LODGE, OULTON BROAD. 
- LOWESTOFT. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAYS IN ENGLAND 


WRITTEN BY F. MCDERMOTT 


1+ 


engines would burst, or the wind, the rain, and 
the snow would stop them. 

The Quarterly Review, referring to a proposal 
to build a line to Woolwich, said :— The gross 
exaggeration of the powers of the locomotive 
steam-engine, or, to speak more plainly, the 
steam-carriage, may delude fora time, but must 
end in the mortification of those concerned. It is 
certainly some consolation to those who are to be 
whirled at the rate of eighteen or twenty miles 
‘an hour by means of the high-pressure engine, 
to be told that they are in no danger of being 
sea-sick while they are on shore, that they are not 
to be scalded to death, nor drowned by the burst- 
ing of the boiler, that they need not mind being 
shot by the scattered fragments, or dashed in pieces 
by the flying-off or the breaking of a wheel. But, 
with all these assurances, we should as soon ex- 
pect the people of Woolwich to suffer themselves 
to be fired off by one of Congreve's ricochet 
rockets as trust themselves to the mercy of such a 
machine, going at such a rate. We will back old 
Father Thames against the Woolwich, Railway for 
any sum.” The Reviewer, indeed, echoed the feel- 
ings of the public of 1825, and even the strongest es 7 
supporters of railways took a very modest view of . al Ba <<. ‘a 
their future ; one of the leaders of he party wished lp 
it to be clearly understood that they did not sanction a” 
“the ridiculous expectations, or rather professions, “sel 
of the enthusiastic speculator who expects to see 
the engine travelling at the rate of twelve, six- 
teen, eighteen, or twenty miles an hour.” The 
Stockton and Darlington line was laid out with 
the idea that the passengers would be drawn by 
horses as on our modern tramways, only the 
minerals and goods being left to the tender mer- 
cies of the locomotive. The man on horseback 
who, until the engine developed a 
dangerous speed, marched, as 
shown in the sketch on page 396, 
in front of the first train on that line, 
thus typified one of the motive 
powers to be used. 

It is indeed impossible for the 
present generation to realise the 
alarm with which the introduction 
of the locomotive was viewed by 
a large section of the public. 

Science was invoked to show 
the dangers to health from such 
unnatural performances. Thus, 
the editor of a semi-scientific 
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TRIAL OF TREVITHICK’S ENGINE ON A CIRCULAR RAILWAY IN A FIELD 
NEAR THE NEW ROAD, LONDON, 1808 


Railways,” for it was he who made the locomotive a practical success fo 

traffic, the idea of a steam engine for traction had been previously 
worked out by, amongst others, the Cornish miner, Trevithick, who, 
in 1808, laid down a circular railway in a field adjoining the 
New Road, now part of Euston Square, where his locomo- 
tive drew a carriage at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 
Hedley’s “ Puffing Billy,” which successfully proved that the 
weight of the engine ‘alone secured sufficient “bite” 


\ LTHOUGH GEORGE STEPHENSON is rightly regarded as the “ Father of 


op the rails without the appliances which had pre- 
viously been considered necessary, also forms an 
important link in the development of the locomo- 
tive. The escape of the jets of steam at high pres- 
sure caused, however, so much annoyance to the 
owners of horses in the neighbourhood that the 


journal wrote :— 

“It has been gravely talked of 
lighting tunnels artificially so as 
to supersede the necessity of day- 
light. How, or by what means, 
, this is to be done remains a secret. 


engine had to be stopped whenever a cart or carriage 
approached, and the working of the traffic was 
thus seriously interrupted until the manners of 
“Puffing Billy” were improved by an ingenious 
arrangement for allowing the steam to escape gradually. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON’S “ ROCKET” 
Victorious in the great Engine Contest at Rainhill, 1829 


~ To philosophers and practical 
men, the hopelessness of approach- 
ing the solar by any artificial 
light is well known....... 
Coarse as our optical nerves are in judging of de- 


By 1813 George Stephenson had made several important changes in the con- grees of light, it would therefore be impossible to 
struction of the locomotive, and the mechanism had, as will be seen from the ~ have a sudden transition from solar to lunar light 
accompanying sketch, been considerably simplified. His engine, “Locomotion,” — without producing the sensation of great darkness. 
which was the first to run on the Stockton and Darlington line in 1825, weighed about —_ But it is not the transition from light to darkness 


eight tons, and could make aspeed of nearly sixteen miles an 
hour—or somewhat less than the work of a good bicyclist— 
the chimney often becoming red-hot in the performance. 
The Stockton and Darlington line, however, was ori- 
ginally built entirely for mineral traffic, the pas- 
senger business being a subsequent development, 
and it was not until the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester line that the vast possibilities opened 
out in this direction by the iron horse were 
realise], Even at that time, ideas as to the construction 
of locomotives varied very considerably, and there were 
su many different engines in the field that a competition to 
test the merits of the various systems was arranged. 
large stand was erected for the ladies at Rainhill, near 
Liverpool, and vast crowds assembled to witness the con- 
test, The “course” was a level piece of railroad about 
two miles in length, and each engine was required to make 
twenty trips in the course of the day, at an avcrage speed 
of not less than ten miles an hour. Of the four engines 
entered for the competition, one could not do more than 
tive or six miles an hour, and was consequently “ scratched 
aan early stage of the proceedings; two others broke 
down; and George Stephenson's “ Rocket ”—which 
weighed, with its supply of water, only 44 tons—was thus 
triumphantly victorious. It had indeed far exceeded the 
expectations of the public, having drawn a coach with 
thirty passengers at about thirty miles an hour. This 
same “Rocket,” long after it had been superseded by 
heavier engines, on one occasion ran four miles in four- 
‘nd-a-half minutes—a very creditable record for nearly 
sixty years ago. Important changes in the form of 
locomotives were made after the opening of the Liver- 
peol and Manchester line, and by 1838, or just fifty years 
ago, the locomotive had assumed the shape and main 
characteristics of its descendants of to-day. 

There are still some of us who can well remember 
scenes like those depicted in our recent “ Coaching Days 
series, and who can yet recall the incredulity and scorn with 
which a large section of the public received George 
Stephenson's expectations that his engines would run twelve 
or fourteen miles an hour on the Stockton and Darlington 
line. The country gentlemen thought that the smoke 
would kill the birds that might happen to pass over the 
locomotive ; the manufacturers expected that the sparks 
from the engine would set the country, and their goods in 
particular, on fire; horses would be constantly taking fright, 
foxes and pheasants would soon be as extinct as the dodo, 
the breeding of horses would cease, the hurry and excitement 
Would spoil the milk of cows that had to graze near the 
lines, in whose vicinity vegetation would languish, and the 


COMPETITION OF LOCOMOTIVES AT RAIN 


HILL, 1829--THE “ ROCKET’ COMES IN FIRST 
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FIRST CLASS TRAIN ON LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY, 1837 
which is anything so bal as the contrary—from the intense tenebrosity of a tunnel to the full broad “ Could you kindly tell 
glare of daylight. . . . . Let us suppose, from having been shut up within a coach in a tunnel fora me if this is Salem?” 
tew seconds, the pupils of the eyes had attained their utmost distension ; and let us for one minute “No, Madam,” was the 
consider, in the state of this unusual distension to nine or ten times their natural size, that alight answer, “this is a cata- 
from $00,000 to probably 1,c00,000 times greater than that of a mould candle was all at once to burst — strophe.” 
upon so delicate an organ ! I appeal with confidence to any medical man to answer the question of “Oh, indeed! then I 
the effect—particularly if often repeated—on a tender constitution and sight!” hadn't orter to have got 
Perhaps this neglected warning may throw some light on the steady increase in the use of off here.” 

glasses among the rising generation, There were, however, terrors of a more immediate and It was a relief to the 


striking character associated with these subterranean journeys. One gentleman who had dared poor soul to find _subse- 
“the desperate thing” said the “ chill of a two miles’ subterraneous passage would deter any person quently that her first ex- 
of delicate health from ever venturing therein ; as he would be by the resounding echo of the rattling perience was not the or- 
wheels, the puffing of a high-pressure engine, and clinking of chains in the utter darkness, or by dinary mode of stopping 


the dismal glare of lamps, which convey a horror which weak nerves could never endure.” of railw.y trains. 
So general, indeed, was the fear of tunnels that a Commission composed of some of the leading Whilst, however, the 
physicians of the day was appointed to report on the Primrose Hill tunnel of the London and Bir- general public were op- 


mingham (the present London and North-Western) Railway. Happily these medical travellers did posed to railways, those 
not see such appalling dangers and diseases in such brief sojourns underground as more timid who realised the possi- 
passengers discovered, and they reported that :— bilities of this application 

“We found the atmosphere of the tunnel dry, and of an agreeable temperature and free from smell. of steam, or overcame 


The lamps of the carriages were lighted, and in our transit inwards and backwards again to the mouth their first prejudice and 
. of the tunnel fear, were enthusiastic in 


the sensation their praises of the iron 
that of travel- in Liverpool at the time LONnOe: AU CIENMINGEAS 
iingin acoach of the opening of the 
by night be- Liverpool and Manchester line in 1830, and was taken over the road by George Stephenson himself, 
tween the walls wrote the following glowing account of her novel experience :— 
of a narrow “A common sheet of paper is enough for love, but a foolscap extra can only contain a railroad and 
street, The myecstacies.” Having described the starting-point and rough carriages, the fair narrator proceeded :— 
noise did not “The carriage was set in motion by a mere push, and, having teceived this impetus, rolled with 
prevent easy us down an inclined plane into a tunnel which forms the entrance to the railroad. This tunnel is 400 
conversation, yards long, I believe, and will be lighted by gas. There is another tunnel parallel with this, only much 
Me : Ba § 5 = nor appear to wider and longer, for it extends from the place we Ihad now reached, and where the steam-carriages 
aaa : : se UE be much great- start, and which is quite out of Liverpool, the whoe way under the town to the docks. This tunnel 

il oy eer erinthetunnel is for waggons and other heavy carriages ; and as the engines which are to draw the trains along the 
than in the railroad do not enter these tunnels, there is a large building at this entrance which is to be inhabited 
open air, We- by steam-engines of a stationary turn of mind, and different constitution from the travelling ones, 
are, in short, which are to propel the trains through the tunnels to the terminus in the town without going out of 
decidedly of their houses themselves. . . . We were introduced to the little engine which was to drag us along the ' 
opinion’ that rails. She (for they make these curious little fire-horses all mares) consisted of a boiler, a stove, @ 
the dangers platform, a bench, and behind the bench a barrel containing enough water to prevent her being thirsty 
incurredinpas- for fifteen miles, the whole machine not bigger than a common fire-engine. She goes upon two wheels, 
sing through which are her feet, and are moved by bright steel legs called pistons: these are propelled by steam, 
well-construct- and in proportion as more steam is applied to the upper extremities (the hip-joints, I suppose) of 
ed tunnels are these pistons, the faster they move the wheels ; and when it is desirable to diminish the speed, the 
no greater than steam, which unless suffered to escape would burst the boiler, evaporates through a safety-valve in the 
ere: those in ordi- air. The reins, bit, and bridle of this wonderful beast is a small steel handle, which applies or 
STEA} nary travelling withdraws the steam from its legs, or pistons, so that a child might manage it. This snorting little 
. upon an open animal, which I felt rather inclined to pat, was then harnessed to our carriage, and Mr. Stephenson 
rich’ have been expressed that such having taken me on the bench of the engine with him, we started at about ten miles an hour... . 


railway or upon a turnpike road, and that the apprehensions wi 1 
tunnels are likely to prove detrimental to the health, or inconvenient to the feelings, of those who may You can’t imagine how strange it seemed to be journeying on thus, without any visible cause of progres 


LY 


go through them, are perfectly futile and groundless.” 
Fortifed with such reassurance the public soon came to regard tunnels 
with less dread, and this obstacle to railway extension was overcome. 

In Holland some of the local authorities viewed the new railway craze with 
such alarm that a notice was issued warning the inhabitants of the frontiers 
that they would be fined ten florins a head if they ventured to go and witness 
the opening of a railway in Belgium! Some ‘of this solid and obstructive 
spirit apparently still lingers in the bureaux of the Dutch railway administrative 
authorities, if we may judge by the speed and facilities of the present system. 

A New York paper foresaw “ what would be the effect of the railroad system 
-—it would set all the world a-gadding. Twenty miles an hour! why you will 
not be able to keep an apprentice-boy at work ; every Saturday evening he 
must make a trip to Ohio to spend the Sabbath with his sweetheart. Grave. 
plodding citizens will be flying about like comets. All local attachments must 
be at an end, It will encourage flightiness of intellect. Veracious people will 
turn into the most immeasurable liars; all their conceptions will be exag- 
gerated by their magnificent notions of distance. Upon the whole, sir, it isa 
pestilential, topsy-turvy, harum-scarum whirligig. Give me the old, solemn, 
straightforward, regular Dutch canal—three miles an hour for expresses, and 
two for jog-and-trot journeys, with a yoke of oxen for a heavy load! I go for 
heasts of burden ; it is more primitive and Scriptural, and suits 2 moral and 
religious people better.” ‘ 

It is, however, all very well for the present generation, who have grown up 
with railwazs existing as commonplace facts, and have seen electricity made to 
light our streets and houses, and cnable people to talk to friends hundreds of 
miles away. But it was very different fifty years ago, when the “iron horse "had 

: only just been 
broken in, when an 
old lady, who had 
never even heard 
of a railway, and 
who had wandered 
from the limits of 
her native parish, 
saw for the first 
time “a long, 
black thing, spit- 
ting out, smoke, TUE PERILS OF STEAM-COACHES 
and crawling along 
the ground,” and 
finally, on secing her, “ uttering a loud — other than the magical machine, with its flying white breath and rhythmical, unvarying pace between 
yell, and rushing into a hole in the rocky walls which are already clothed with moss and ferns and grasses ; and a tee A peteated that 
ground.” ‘This lady’s cousin in America these great masses of stone had been cut asunder: to allow our assace thus far below the surface of 
had an even more startling tale to tell of the earth, I felt as if no fairy tale was ever half so wonderful Es what I an . “The seine having 
‘. me Ser : de, ae her first intrauasLE to the habits of the received its supply of water, the carriage was placed behind it, and was set off at its utmost speed, 

uncanny thing.” By some misfortune, the train in which this good Iuly was making her first thirty-five miles an hour, swifter than a bird flies (for they tried th +i sith i You 
journey ran off the line, and rolled down a high embankment. On recovering her senses, the traveller cimnot conceive what that sensation of cutting the air ee Wh em ee 3 re sation 
anxiously looked round to her nearest-neighhour in misfortune, and inguired, Eifion wascctite delishthul aid sstranee bee Pass LON 2 CLOSER MY EYES this sent 
© 1 ’ ying | ghtful, and strange beyond description ; yet, strange as it was, | had a perlect 


MACIRONE’S STEAM CARRIAGE 
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SLCOND CLASS TRAIN ON LIVERTOOL AND MANCHESTER RA.LWAY, 1837 
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sense of security 


and = not the 
slightest fear.” 


tie central ones eight inches in 
diameter. A company was formed 
to run this coach between London 


The editor of 


a provincial 
journal was 
equally pleased 


and Birmingham and other parts. 
Others were built in a much lighter 
style; the broad wheels were thus 
dispensed with, and considerable 
success was attained. The “ Au- 
topsy,” for instance, made the trip 


with his trip 
over the line, 
and told his 


readers that i— 
» Although the 


to Brighton and back, and for some 
little time ran daily between Fins- 
bury Square and Pentonville. Sir 


whole passage 


Charles Dance had three steam- 


between Liver- 


carriages running for hire between 


wool and Man- 
chuster is aseries 
of enchantments 
surpassing any 
in the Arabian 


Cheltenham and Gloucester, and 
another at Greenwich ; and Colonel 
Macirone’s coach ran twice from 


hill. 


Nights, because 
they are reali- 
ties, not fictions, 
yet there are 
epochs in the transit which are peculiarly exciting. 


explosion rter an 
tvo rapid to be counted, though still distinct. 


more nearl 
ever vibrated on my ear. 


mendous efforts to gain the highest point .of elevation. 


faster than a horse can pace. 


mated machine, the breathing becomes more laborious, the growl more 
distinct, till at length the animal appears exhausted, and groans like the 
The moment that the 

is reached and the descent commences the pantings rapidly increase ; 
ith its train starts off with augmenting velocity, and in a few 
flying duwn the declivity like lightning, and with a uniform | 
or roar, like a continuous discharge of distant artillery. At this period 
hole train is going at the rate of thirty-five or forty miles an hour! The 
scene was magnificent, { had almost said terrific. Although it was a dead | 
m, the wind appeared to be blowing a hurricane, such was the velocity with 
Yet all was steady; and there was 
something in the precision of the machinery that inspired a degree of confi- 
dence over fear—of safety over danger. Aman may travel from the Pole to 
from the Straits of Malacca to the Isthmus of Darien, and he 
The pangs of Etna and Vesuvius 
excite feelings of horror as well az of terror; the convulsion of the 
ements during a thunderstorm carries with it nothing of pride much less, 


tiver when overpowered in combat by the buffalo. 
height 1 

the engine w 
seconls it is 
growl 
the w 


cal 
which we Carted through the air. 


the Equator, 
will see nothing so astonishing as this. 


e 


EARLY RAILWAY CARRIAGE ON THE COACH MODEL 


; These are the start- 
ings, the ascents, the descents, the tunnels, the Chat Moss, the meetings. At 
te instant of starting, or rather before, the automaton belches forth an explo- | 
son of steam, and seems for a second or two quiescent. But quickly the 
s are reiterated, with shorter and shorter intervals, till they become 
t These kelchings or explosions 
y resemble the pantings of a lion or tiger than any sound that has 
During the ascent they became slower and slower 
till the automaton actually labours like an animal out of breath, from the tre- 
h point ; The progression is 
vroportionate, and before the said point is gained, the train is not moving 
With the slow motion of the mighty and ani- 


-——- 
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THE * AUTOPSY,” A STEAM-CARRIAGE FOR ROAD TRAVELLING 


Lonzon to Harrow successfully, overcoming the difficulties of the 


There were also many other remarkable performanzes which are on record, One was reported 
to have done the journey between London and Southampton, in some places, 
two to thirty-five miles an hour,” the owner claiming that he could easily maintain an average of ten 
miles an hour. The actual results obtained often differed, however, very considerably from 
reported to have been secured. Thus, whilst the public received avery glowing account of the 


“at the rate of thirty- 


those 


of pleasure, 
turbed Nature ; 
adequately describe, eng 


to counteract the awe inspired, by the fearful workings of per- 
but the scene which is here presented, an] which I cannot 
enders a proud consciousness of superiority in human 
d convincing than any effort or product of the poet, | 


ingenuity more intense an 
the painter, the philosopher, or the divine. 


destruction—a thrill of annihilation.” 


The success of the Liverpool and Manchester line brought forward many 
inventions which were to give even greater results than the locomotive, At 


the Londen Tavern, for instance, was to be seen for some days 
a model of an invention, the motive power for which was “ the 
rocket.” By this ingenious system, “ The waggons, instead of 
being drawn forward as they are by the ordinary steam apparatus, 
are placed before the propelling power. The waggon or engine 
containing the rocket is placed at some distance behind the 
waggons or carriages for the conveyance of merchandise or 
passengers, but connected with them by two bars of iron which 
may ke made of any length, and thus place the passcngers 
at such a distance from the rocket as to preclude all possiLility 
of danger. By means of the rocket, which has hitherto been 
only employed in the service of gunnery, a much greater power 
is derived than from steam, and the projector imagines that a 
speed of a hundred miles an hour may be obtained from it, 
without any fuel, or any of the inconveniences occasioned by 
steam. The projector is Very. sanguine in his opinions relative 
to the practicability of applying this power to railways, and the 
exhibition appears to give very great satisfaction to the scien- 
tific and other persons who have visited it.” 

There is a delightful simplicity about this invention thus 
gravely recorded by one of our oldest daily contemporaries. 
Why, the switchback railway and tobogganing are not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with it! There would, indeed, be 
some pleasure in railway travelling on this system—the feeling 
of the passengers as they sat waiting for the rocket to go off 
would alone make up for any hitch which might subsequently 
eecur, 

Then, again, steam was to take the place of horses on our 
roadways. Coaches, carriages, and carts were to be propelled by 
the iron horse, and to the prophetic eye, the ‘Autopsy = was 
the type of the means of transit of the future, so far as passcn- 
gers were concerned. The proprietors of coaches tried to 
set their minds at rest Ly warning the public of the awful 
dangers of sitting on the top of a boiler which might at any 
moment explode, with results suggested in sketches, of one of 
which our engraving is a faithful reproduction. ‘ 

Whilst the really practical men were developing the rail- 
road, a host of minor geniuses were in fact directing their 
attention to steam-carriages to run on the ordinary roads. Here 


is one tuilt by Dr. Church, with wheels cix inches Lroad, and 
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The projections or transits of the | 
train through the tunnels or arches are very electrifying. The deafening peal , 
of thunder, the sudden immersion in gloom, and the clash of reverberated 
sounds in confined space combine to produce a momentary shudder or idea of 
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1846( From Funch) 


PROPHETIC RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND, 


‘KING HUDSON'S LEVEE” (Irom Punch) 


JAMIS'S STEAM CARRIAGE 


journey of one of these uncouth monsters, a private letter 
from a “village blacksmith,” through whose district the coach 
passed, gives the following depressing account of the per- 
formance. - 

He writes under date, Hurley, Decemter 4th, 1832. “ We 
were apprised at mid-day, yesterday, that, a stesm-coach was on 
its way to pass by our house. Of course we were all on the 
look-out. For my part, I thought it the greatest treat I could 
have. Wkcn, lo! akcut half-past two o’clock, a grext, unwieldy 
monster arrived, in a most terribly crippled state, and stopped at 
our shop to Le repaired. ‘They brought their own mechanics 
with them, so that I had no trouble with it. When done, 
they made a very bungling set out—stopping every twenty 
yards. I never was so disappointed in my life. They entirely 
emptied our well in filling their boiler, and we had forty men 
in the shop to witness the proceeding. As to the men, they 
were as black as devils; I should think the Londoners woull 
quite laugh at them. If this be a specimen of steam-coache;, 
I have quite done with them. They only came from Dorchester, 
and I believe reached Salthill, about twenty-eight miles, from 
morning to dark night, which’ I should have thought ought 
to have been done at two hours at furthest.” Apart from the 
ordinary difficulties to be overcome, the drivers of steam-car- 
riages had also to face the obstacles placed in their road by 
hostile landowners or coach ‘proprietors. In some parts tolls 
of 22 were charged for a steam-carriage, whilst a four-horse 
stage-coach was let off with only 25,, and this not, proving 
sufficient to drive the obnoxious engine off the road, a layer of 
loose gravel, a foot in depth, was laid down. Remembering 
the intense annoyance which traction-engines now cause in 
agricultural districts, it is a matter for congratulation that this 
stedm-carriage craze soon died out without having obtained 
any hold on public favour. 

In designing the carriages for the early railways, the coach 
was the type naturally selected, und on some out-of-the-way 
branches old stock can still be seen built on these lines. In 
many cases each carriage had a distinct name, and a story is told 
of the consternation of the officials on a Northern railway, 
who found that they had unintentionally placed the “ Waterloo” 
carriage at the disposal of a French general during his visit to 
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the district. The second-class carriages, subsequently introduced, were, in 
regard to comfort, but little better than the thirds. They were open through- 
out at the sides. There was no glazing, and the partitions above the level of 
the doors, dividing the carriage into six compartments, each made to seat 
twelve persons, were formed of laths interlaced, and admitting free currents 
of wind, The clear length of each narrow-gauge compartment was only 
8 feet 7% inches, and the width 4feet 414 inches, each seat being 15 inches 
in width, Stout passengers had some difficulty in squeezing through the 
doors, which were only 18 inches wide. The first glazed and enclosed 
second-class carriage that ran upon a railway was attached to the first express 
train that ran between London and Exeter, when the journey was made in 
five hours. In those days the passengers for the various intermediate stations 
were put into separate compartments, and the doors lacked. This locking 
of doors was strongly objected to, and Sydney Smith wrote some scathing 
letters to the Morning Chronicle on the subject. In one of these he protests 
that the companies would never give up the pernicious habit until it had 
caused the death of a Bishop, “even Sodor and Man will do.” 

The guards, who were often dressed in scarlet like the old coach-guards, 
were perched up in seats at the front and back of the trains, and the pas- 
senger’s luggage was placed on the roof of the carriage in which he had taken 
his seat. The directions for passengers on the time bills of those days read, 
indeed, quaintly. For instance, “ Passengers intending to join the trains 
at any of the stopping places are desired to be in good time, as the train 
will leave each station as soon as ready, without reference to the time stated 
in the tables, the main object being to perform the whole journey as expedi- 
tiously as possible. «Passengers will be booked only conditionally upon there 
being room on the arrival of the trains, and they will have the preference 
of seats in the order in which they are booked. Each passenger's ticket is 
numbered to correspond with the seat taken. All persons are requested 
to enter and alight from the coaches invariably on the left side,as the only — : 
certain means of preventing accidents from trains passing in an opposite 7 
direction.” The fortunate proprietors of carriages could for an additional CHAT MOSS, SHOWING THE FAMOUS LINE CONSTRUCTED 
fare enjoy the privilege of riding in them with coachman and footman on 
the box. The welfare of servants was further provided for under a regulation + i is interest w 1 
which stated that “The first compartment of the leading carriage in first-class trains is reserved His receptions were agree by a ea ne ian of fashion, and his interest was as eagerly 

-serva 7 -sery i as i Minister or l.or ancellor, 
for men-servants, and the second for women-servants, 1n attendance on their employers, at second-class sought as that of a Prime ees his comparative lack of education often placed him at a disac- 


ane His manners were genia a e 
vantage in this exalted society, and many stories were told at his expense. 


BY GEORGE STEPHENSON 


ed to the hungry 


guests that he was waiting fora Mr. , and added, “he is my wife's prima donna,” at which a titter 


went round. : 
“Don’t mind George,” said Mrs. Hudson to a gentleman neat 


her, “the doesn’t understand Latin.” 

On the preceding page .Vr. Punch’s artist gives a sketch of one 
of “ King Hudson's Levées.” 

With such dazzling success and enormous power, it is not sur- 
prising that George Tudson’s head was almost “turned,” and that 
in the rush and hurry of his vast work he did things of a question: 
able nature. When, however, the panic came, the public could 
make no allowances, and he was then as bitterly assailed as he had 
a few months before been flattered. Time has, however, softened 
the harsh judgments passed in those days of loss and panic, and Sir 
Frederick Pollock, in his recent “ Remembrances,” says, ‘ Hudson 
was more sinned against than sinning, and he bore himself, on the 
whole, fairly well among the temptations of an unprecedented kind 
which surrounded him.” Speaking in the House of Commons 
few weeks back, Mr. Gladstone also bore similar testimony to the 
harshness of the judgment passed on the fallen “ Railway King." 

Amongst cther curious inventions which arose out of the success 
of the locomotive may be mentioned a contrivance called the 
cyclopede, for utilising horse-power in the manner indicated on the 
preceding page. It iis certainly not suggestive of a very rapid 
or entertaining form of locomotion. Balloons were also to be 
harnessed to the trains instead of locomotives. 

In this short sketch of the “Early Days of Railways” we have 
dealt with social, rather than engineering, features, but our 
engraving of Chat Moss, copied from a rare print published shortly 
after the opening of the Liyerpool and Manchester Railway, 
suggests the indomitable pluck and perseverance of Stephenson and 
other pioneers of railway enterprise, in overcoming difficulties 
regarded as insurmountable by the public, The ccnstruction of a 
railway across Chat Moss—which Dr. Smiles, in his interesting 
“ Life of George’ Stephenson,” describes as “a vast mass of spongy 
vegetable pulp ’—was certainly a feat of which not only engineers 
and railway-men, but the entire nation may be proud. This 
“ Moss” was of so treacherous a character, that it was impossible 
to build a railroad across it on ordinary principles, and the scheme 
would have been abandoned but for Stephenson s idea of floaung 
the line on its surface. This plan succeeded perfectly and the 
section of line across Chat Mo:s affords some of the easiest running 
in the country. 

_ In the above sketches, we have shown what sort of accommoda- 

tion railway travellers had to put up with fifty years ago—with the 

OPENING OF THE STOCKTON AND DARLINGTON RAILWAY, SEPIEMBER 27, 1825 comforts and luxuries of most modern carriages our readers are 

Late In America, where the journeys are so much longer than 

was infected with the mania, and all who could | scrape together sufficient savings invested in one or the great railway magnates have Phe Cea een eae bis a gee 

oe e the innumerable “ Grand Junction ” or ‘ Direct Line” schemes which were brought Western Company have, however, built a Royal carriage Whiek.can challenge. sae the world 
orward. Bune: Wa et : reas eee a : 

Pages could be filled with the events of this extraordinary period, but no better idea can eer cas gee age edges ON ga i ey Of -euniet, PUNSEY 2 fair idea of 
be formed of the extent and character of the mania of 1845-6 than from gm . my e high duties the carriage has to perlorm. 
astudy of the pictures inthe volumes of the period of the greatest of modern 
historians—Mr. Punch. 

On page 395, for example, is his prophecy in 1846 of what a railway map of 
England would be like “in another year or two.” Had he written in 1888 
the prophecy would have been about fulfilled by this year's map in “ Brad- 
shaw.” 

Referring to this map 4/7. Punch said :—*We are not among those whc 
like going on with the March of Intellect at the old jog-trot pace, for we 
rather prefer running on before to loitering by the side, and we have conse- 
quently taken a few strides in advance with geography, by furnishing 4 
Map of Englund as it will be in another year or two. Our country will, of 
course, never be in chains, for there would be such a general bubbling up 
of heart's blood and such a bounding of British bosoms as would effectually 
prevent that ; but though England will never be in chains, she will pretty 
soon be in irons, as a glance at the new railway prospectuses will testify. It 
is boasted that the spread of railways will shorten the time and labour of 
travelling; but we shall soon be unable to go anywhere without crossing 
the line-——which once used to be considered a very formidable undertaking. 
We can only say that we ought to be going on very smoothly, consi- 


dering that our country is being regularly ironed from one end of it to the 
other.” : 

The centre of all this vast speculation was George Hudson, the “ Railway 
King,” who for a brief period was the most popular and prominent personage 
in England, and a few years later the most hated and abused. He began 
life as a linendraper in York, but was lucky enough to acquire the friendship 
of anold man in that city, who, neglecting his kindred, bequeathed his money 
to Hudson. 

Freed from the anxieties of trade, he became a violent politician, took 
an active part in municipal affairs, and was twice Lord Mayor of York. 

Whilst holding that office he gave splendid entertainments, and gathered 
round him peers, baronets, and squires. In 1836 he became interested 
in the York and North Midland Railway, was appointed Chairman, and 
allied himself to George Stephenson in his coal-mine ventures. From that 
time he devoted himself to railway work, and by his zeal and energy secured 
the utmost confidence not only of those interested in the Companies with 
which he was connected, but ultimately of the public at large. If it was 
known that George Hudson was connected with a new line the shares 
were instantly applied for many times over, and large sums were often paid 


for the mere chance of an allotment. ¥ 3 i ; : 
THE QUEFEN’S SALOON CARRIAGE IN A TRAIN OF TO-DAY 


When once the immense advantages and capabilities of railways w ful i i 

ges an 3 ways were fully realised the public, as : , ci i i 
every one knows, rushed from extreme distrust to the wildest confidence. Not only were railways On one occasion, after dinner had been kept waiting some tim®, he explain 
to bring universal peace and happiness, but they were to make every one’s fortune, Every one 
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DRAWN BY SYDNEY P. HALL 


And what do sou say to my news, Miss Cheffington?” 


‘Tip ay TINFORTFUNATE MARRIAGE: 


AuTHoR oF “AUNT MARGARET'S Trousce,” “Like SHIPS UPON THE SEA,” 


CHAPTER XXY. 


THEODORE BRANsBy at first indi : nT 
ee DRANS irst indignantly repudiated Valli’s 
oe paul Cpiata Cheffington. He was als unprepared for 
story, told ng; ee | be remembered, heard nothing of Miss Piper's 
ie Se lat : e dinner-party in his father’s house ; and having, 
hint an this “ ly snubbed every one in Oldchester who ventured to 
What could “Old ie disparagement of his distinguished friend. 
fingtons ? chester know about such persons as the Chei- 
te ar and public opinion were too strong for him, 
on mysteri “e to give up his distinguished friend. He fell back 
and alicia | ints of sympathy and intimacy with “the family,” 
last occasio Pasay ‘poor dear Lucius” had said to him on the 
Th hie hen : al dining together at Mrs. Dormer-Smith’s. 

Captain Chef heodore was deeply annoyed. He considered that 
derogated ri ah (supposing report to speak truly) had not only 
sense, prion vis proper place in the world, but had, in some 
so far Deneath ne injured him (Theodore) by forming a connection 
Chietiiigston ani oy Nevertheless, it was very possible that Captain 
much would bor t some day come to be Viscount Castlecombe, and 
Was conscious Pa cg to a wealthy peer of the realm. Theodore 
iB WastiGe at he himself could forgive much to such a one. 
once or Rie ee indulge in idle fancies, yet he caught himself 
ice writing on a corner of his blotting-pad the words 


« FJon. Mrs. Theodore Bransby,” with pensive sentiment. But let 
her father’s fate and fortunes be what they might, Theodore felt that 
he must still desire to marry May Cheffington. The recognition 
of this feeling in himself gave him an agreeable sense of his own 
elevation of soul. That fellow Rivers talked a vast deal of flashy 
nonsense, which dazzled people. But it was possible to take a 
serious and sensible view of life without being commonplace. 
Theodore did not by any means wish to be, or to be thought, 
commonplace. 

He had just been called to the Bar, and ought by this time te 
haye begun his professional career on the Midland Circuit. But he 
lingered in Oldchester on the plea of delicate health, It was not 
so much the presence of May Cheffington as that of Owen Rivers 
which chained him there. 1f Rivers would but have left Oldchester, 
Theodore would have turned his back on it also with small reluc- 
tance. The dull, vague jealousy of Rivers, which he began to feel 
long ago, had become acute. Rivers would have been a distasteful 
personage to him under any circumstances ; but, viewed as a rival, 
he inspired something like loathing. And yet the desire to watch 
him—not to lose sight of him as long as May should be in Old- 
chester—was irresistible, Theodore had never come so near to 
guarrelling with his stepmother as on the subject of Owen Rivers. 
But he had failed in causing the latter to be excluded, or even 
coldly received, by Mrs. Bransby. 

‘There was a painful scene one day at luncheon, when Martin, 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 


“AMONG ALIENS,” &C. &C. 


Mrs. Bransby’s eldest boy, vehemently took up the cudgels in 
defence of his absent friend, Owen, of whom Theodore had been 
speaking with sneering contempt. Martin was ordered away from 
the table for being impertinent to his half-brother. But general 
sympathy was with the culprit. And Mr. Bransby said when the 
boy had left the room, “ Of course, it would not do to allow Martin 
tobe saucy. But you are too hard upon Rivers, Theodore. He 
may have his faults ; but, if he be idle, he is not self-indulgent. 
Rivers has a Spartan disdain of personal luxuries ; and although he 
doesn’t work, no one suffers by that but himself. He is incapable 
of a mean thought, has a most noble truthfulness of nature, and is a 
gentleman to the core.” 

Theodore turned deadly white, and answered, “I am sorry not to 
be able to agree with you, sir. To be a lounging hanger-on, as 
Rivers is, at the Hadlows, is not compatible with my conception of 
a gentleman.” : 

He rose as he spoke, and left the room, so as to cut off any possi- 
bility ee reply. ‘ 3 

Mrs, Bransby had sat ky with downcast eyes, parted lips 
beating heart. She was divided between delight at eaten oe 
husband assert his own opinion against Theodore and her consti- 
tutional timidity and dread of a quarrel. When Theodore was 
gone, she put her hand on her husband’s shoulder, and said, “ It 
is like you, dear Martin, to stand up for the absent. We are all—~ 
the children and I—so fond of young Rivers.” 
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“T hate priggishness, and I hate spitefulness,” rejoined Martin 
Bransby, with a sparkle in his fine dark eyes. 

The old man’s face had flushed when he uttered his protest. It 
was an unusual outburst ; for of late—whether from failing health, 
or from whatever cause—Mr. Bransby had more and more shrunk 
from opposing or contradicting Theodore, He seemed almost 
timidly anxious to conciliate him; and was evidently distressed by 


any symptom of ill-will between his eldest son and the rest of the - 


family. After a while the flush died from his cheek, and the fire 

from his eye. He sat with bowed head, softly caressing the white 

a hand which had slidden down from his shoulder. Presently 
e said, 

“Don't let us cherish feuds, or blow up resentment, Louie. If 
there are sudjects on which Theodore thinks differently from you— 
and me; and me, too, my dear—let us avoid them. He has his 
good points, though he has his weak ones—as we all have. Let us 
spare them. Theodore may be very helpful to the boys when I am 
gone. snd I have it very much at heart that there should be peace 
and goodwill between them.” 

In Theodore’s mind, however, the little incident rankled. He 
was silent about it. But that was no indication that he had either 
forgiven or forgotten it. 

He was also annoyed and disappointed at seeing May Cheffington 
so seldom during this sojourn at home. He had formerly met her 
constantly at College Quad. But he could not now frequent Canon 
Hadlow’s house as he had done in old days, even had he wished it. 
And although it appeared that Mrs. Bransby had struck up a great 
friendship with May during his absence, May’s visits to her were 
now very briefand rare. Theodore half-suspected that his stepmother 
perversely stinted her invitations to the girl, for the express purpose 
of vexing him. And at length he plainly asked her how it was 
that Miss Cheffington came to their house so seldom, Mrs. Bransby 
was tempted to give him her real opinion as to the reason. But she 
refrained. She would not vex Martin by saying sharp things to 
him. So she answered vaguely that Miss Cheffington now passed 
a good deal of her time at Garnet Lodge with her friend, Clara 
Bertram. 

“ Excuse me,” said Theodore, tilting up his chair, and looking down 
as from the summit of Mont Blanc upon his stepmother. ‘“ The 
Dormer-Smiths were very kind to that little Bertram girl in town ; 
and Mrs. Dormer-Smith’ launched her in some of the best houses. 
But—you will pardon me for setting you right—she is not quite 
on such a footing as to be a friend of Miss Cheffington’s.” 

However, he acted on the hint thus accidentally given, and began 
to honour the Misses Piper with frequent visits. 

The good-natured old maids received him very kindly. But it 
may be doubted whether he were particularly welcome to any of 
the persons who had taken the habit of dropping in nearly every 
evening at Garnet Lodge. 

Major Mitton and Dr. Hatch were old Aadstués ; but the circle 
now included some new ones. Mr. Bragg was often there. 
(Theodore considered it a striking proof of the incurable common- 
ness of Mr. Bragg’s tastes—already illustrated, to Theodore’s 
apprehension, by a memorable instance—that he, to whom some of 
the best county society was accessible, and who had even been 
invited to Glengowrie, should ‘prefer the middle-class sitting-room, 
and the middle-class gossip, of Polly and Patty Piper.) There was, 
too, the inevitable Owen Rivers. “And occasionally Mr. Sweeting 
and Cleveland Turner would drive over from the country-house 
which the former had hired in the neighbourhood. Miss Bertram’s 
visit was prolonged ; in Theodore’s opinion very unduly. It might 
be all very well to invite her for professional purposes ; but, once 
the musical party was over, it was absurd to keep the girl as a 
visitor in the house. Altogether, there was much that Theodore 
disapproved of at Garnet Lodge. But, as he told himself, he went 
there for a purpose totally disconnected with its owners. And if he 
did some violence to his social principles by condescending to 
frequent such an undistinguished and Zourgeois set of people, he was 
resolved to make amends by totally dropping their acquaintance in 
the—not distant—future. 

As to May, although he genuinely believed that the Dormer- 
Smiths had influenced her against him, he was not so foolish as to 
think that she had been coerced, or that she was at all in love with 
him. Nevertheless,a vast deal might depend on the influence of 
those around her, in the case of a girl so young, so fresh-hearted, 
and so inexperienced. He had.faith in his own perseverance and 
constancy. The main point—the only vital point—was to prevent 
any rival from succeeding. So long as May was free he had good 
hope. It was quite certain that the Cheffington family would never 
sanction her marrying Owen Rivers. /#at must be taken as 
absolutely sure. ‘And, indeed, Miss Cheffington herself would 
probably scout the idea. But with regard to what Rivers hoped 
and intended Theodore could not be mistaken. There, at least, he 
was clear-sighted. It was disgraceful on the part of a fellow like 
Rivers, subsisting in idleness on a beggarly pittance, and without 
prospects for the future, or advantages in the present, to aspire to 
such a gitlas May Cheffington. Of course, Rivers knew very well 
that it would be a good speculation. May might prove to be 
the sole heiress of a rich nobleman. At any rate, she would cer- 
tainly inherit her grandmother’s money. Mrs. Dobbs’s savings, 
however paltry, would be a sufficient bait for Rivers, who had none 
of that ambition for fine tailoring, upholstery, and the paraphernalia 
of fashionable life which becomes a gentleman. Jealousy apart, 
perhaps that which made Owen peculiarly offensive to him was to 
see a man at once so poor, so contented, and so free from any mis- 
givings as to his right to be generally respected. : 

On his side, it must be owned that Owen wasted no cordiality on 
Theodore. To see May speaking civilly to that correctly-dressed 
and dignified young man caused Mr. Rivers a certain irritation. 
which occasionally manifested itself in the most unreasonable ill- 
humour towards her. 

“T really believe you Ze his empty arrogance,” he said to her 
once. ‘Why else you should sit and listen to him with that com- 
placent air, 1 cannot conceive.” : 

“Qh, I enjoy it of all things,” answered May mischievously ; 
«otherwise I should, of course, cut him short by remarking, in a 
loud voice, and with a ferocious glare, ‘Mr. Bransby, I look upon 
you as a tedious prig. How delightful social intercourse would 
become if we had all reached that fine point of sincerity!” 

But there were other causes of dislike between the young men, 
unconnected with May Cheffington. Owen felt not only admiration, 
but regard, for Mrs. Bransby, and resented her stepson’s demeanour 
towards her, while Theodore was embittered by hearing Owen’s 
praises in his own family. 

The perception of this lurking enmity between them made May 
anxious to smoothe asperities and prevent a rupture. In her heart, 


although she admitted he had done nothing to startle or offend her 
yet she found 


of late, she intensely disliked Theodore Bransby ; 

herself in the position of taking his part against Owen. Owen was 
too absolute, too inflexible, too implacable, she said. After all, 
Theodore had always conducted himself irreproachably. He might 


not be agreeable to hem (May had innocently come to join herself 


with Owen in this kind of partnership in sentiment), but probably . 


they were not always agreeable to other people ; they ought to be 
tolerant if they wished to be tolerated—and the like sage reflections. 
All which pretty lectures, though they made Owen no whit less 
obdurate towards Theodore, melted his heart into ever softer tender- 

ss for May. 
he had at gone to Glengowrie. The reprieve he had allowed 
himself, after which she was to depart, and he must steel himself to 
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endure her absence for—probably—the remainder of his life, had 
expired. But May was still there. And there, too, was_he. He 
was free to go away at any moment. But he lingered. He began 
to suffer sharp pangs of regret when he thought of the lost oppor- 
tunities which lay Lehind him ; for now sometimes it seemed to him 
as if this sweet, pure girl might come to love him. And what had 
he to offer her? How could he ask her to share such a life as his? 
Owen had held certain uncompromising theories: such as that a 
woman who hesitated to partake poverty with the man she professed 
to love was not worth winning; and that a man must be but a 
poor creature who should weigh a woman’s fortune against himself, 
and fear to woo a well-dowered girl lest he might be thought to love 
her money bags and not her. And he had long ago decided that 
with Ais marriage, at least (supposing that unlikely event ever to take 
place), considerations of money should have nothing to do, on 
either side. But theories—even true theories—are apt to find 
aoe ho alittle out of breath when suddenly confronted with 
the fact. 

_ The advice so vigorously given by Mrs. Dobbs to do some honest 
work, if it were but breaking stones upon the road, took a new 
significance when he thought of May. That on this point May 
agreed with her grandmother’s view he had ascertained ; although 
a shy consciousness restrained her from urging him to change his 
course-of life. He began to cast about in his mind for some possible 
employment ; but he found, as so many others had found before 
him, how difficult it is to turn “ general acquirements ” into a 
definite channel. 

A chance word of Mr. Bragg’s at length suddenly suggested a 
hope to him. 

Mr. Bragg mentioned one evening at Garnet Lodge that he pur- 
posed making a journey into Spain, partly on matters connected 
with his son’s business; and said that he should like to find some 
trustworthy person to accompany him as secretary and interpreter. 

“J don’t speak any foreign language myself,” said Mr. Bragg. 
“ Of course, there’s always somebody that knows English ; and 
pounds sterling are a pretty universal language, I find, and make 
themselves understood everywhere. But still, you're at a dis- 
advantage with people who can talk your tongue while you can’t 
talk theirs.” : , 

“ But you could send somebody, couldn’t you ?” suggested Miss 
Patty. “Spain, I've heard, is such a horrid country.” 

“Horrid!” cried Major Mitton indignantly. (He was strong in 
recollections of sundry youthful escapades and excursions from 
“Gib.”) “Most delightful country! Most picturesque, poetical, 
and. 

“Qh, yes; but I meant the cooking,” explained Miss Patty. 

Mr. Bragg, however, valorously declared himself ready to face the 
perils-of Spanish cookery. His son was not satisfied with his corre- 
spondent at Barcelona. Mr. Bragg wanted change of air ; and since 
he had given up the idea of visiting the Highlands this autumn, he 
would take this opportunity of seeing foreign parts, and at the same 
time looking into matters at Barcelona for his son. 

Owen's heart beat as the thought occurred to him of offering him- 
self to Mr. Bragg as secretary for this journey. He hurried after 
Mr. Bragg when the latter’s carriage was announced, and stopped 
him in the hall to ask when and where he could have a private 
interview with him. Mr. Bragg answered in his slow, ruminating 
way, as he took his coat from the servant, 

“An interview with me? Oh, well, why not come over to lunch? 
My house ain’t beyond a pleasant walk for your young legs.” 

“No, thank you; I won’t come to luncheon, But I want an 
appointment—I shall not take up much of your time—on business.” 

“Oh, on business, is it?” said Mr. Bragg. It was curious to note 
how evidently the sound of the word made him bring his mind to 
bear on what was being said to him, with a new and keener atten- 
tion. “On business! It’s nothing you could write, I suppose?” 

“Yes; I could write it. Shall 1?” 

“T think it would be the best plan, if you don’t mind. You see 
I find, in a general way, that talk—what you might call, branches 
out so. Now a letter limits a man. I don’t mean this for your 
partic’lar case, you know, but speaking in a general way. Perhaps, 
if we find afterwards that there is anything to talk over, you might 
look me up at my offices in Friar’s Row. It'll be easier to settle all 
that when I know what the business is. Good-night. My respects 
to your aunt.” : . 

Owen hastened to his lodgings, and set himself at once to com- 
pose a letter to Mr. Bragg. Seeing that it was then past eleven 
o’clock at night, and that Mr. Bragg had set’ out for his country- 
house, it was scarcely probable that he should have found a 
secretary between that hour and the following morning. But Owen 
felt as if every moment’s delay might be fatal. Oldchester persons, 
who had seen him lounging on Canon Hadlow’s lawn, and merely 
knew him as a young man fond of smoking, and reading, and such 
unprofitable employments, would have been amazed at the 
impetuous energy he threw into the writing of this letter. But the 
same weight of character which gives massiveness to repose adds a 
formidable momentum to action. 

The main difficulty, he soon found, was to make his letter short. 
This, after several failures, and the tearing up of three copies, he 
accomplished to a fair extent, if not wholly to his own satisfaction. 
When he had finished the letter, he put it into a cover, stamped 
and addressed it, and went out to post it with his own hand. By 
this time it was considerably past midnight. The letter could have 
been delivered by hand in Friar’s Row next morning, and would 
probably have reached Mr. Bragg equally soon. But it was a relief 
to Owen in his restless, impetuous mood to have done something 
irrevocable. And there are few actions in life so obviously irrevo- 
cable as posting a letter. This is what he had written:— 


“DEAR SIR,— 
“T venture to offer myself for the post of your secretary 
during the journey you purpose making to Spain, 

“My qualifications are :—Honesty; a fair knowledge of the 
Spanish language; and considerable experience of travelling in 
Spain, where I have made two long tours on foot. Perhaps I ought 
to add to these good health, and willingness to be useful. My dis- 
advantages are: Ignorance of the forms of mercantile correspon- 
dence, and inexperience of the duties of a secretary. I believe I 
could learn both very quickly. 

“J have hitherto been a man without occupation. I.am now 
anxious to have one by which I can earn money. Should you, on 
inquiry and consideration, think I could honestly earn some as your 
secretary, I should be grateful if you would give me a trial. 

“Tam ready to wait on you at your office, or elsewhere, in case 
you wish for an interview, and remain, A 

“ Dear Sir, 
“Yours truly, me 
“ OwEN RIVERS.”... ; 


The following afternoon Owen was summoned to see Mr. Bragg’ 
at his office. The old house in Friar’s Row had been fatited are 
varnished inside and out. Plate glass glittered in the window 
panes, and elaborate brass handles shone on the doors.~ Owen had - 
never been in the house during the days of Mrs. Dobbs’s occupa- 
tion. But he knew that May had spent much of Her childhood ‘ 
there; and he looked round the private room into which’he was ‘ 
shown with a tender glance such as probably never before rested on 
those mahogany office fittings, morocco-covered chairs, and neatly: 
ranged account-books. ; eee hs 

Mr, Bragg was sitting at a writing-table, and held out his hand 
without rising, when Owen entered. 
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«Sit down, Mr. Rivers,” he said, pointing to a chair opposite to 
his own, on the other side of the table. Owen sat down, and 
remained waiting in silence. ae. 

« Well, so you think you’d like to go to Spain with me?” said 
Mr. Bragg, slowly rubbing his chin, and looking thoughtfully at 
the young man. 

“T should like to get work to do, Mr. Bragg. I don’t much care 
where itis. But it struck me that I might be useful to you in 


Spain.” Z 
i Ah! Well, I was surprised at your letter.’ 
“Nothing in it that you object to, I hope ? 


“Qh, no. Ob dear, no. Only I didn’t know you was in want of 
employment. And I should have thought 
“Yes?” 


«[ should have thought you'd ha’ liked some more—what yuu 
might call—professional employment.” 

“A man can't step into a profession from one day to another, 
And besides, the professions are over-stocked. There’s no elbow- 
room in any of them—especially for a poor man. 

“Ah! Yes; I hear that sort of thing said a great deal. But it 
seems to me that might be a reason for giving up living altogether. 
There’s a good many of us in all classes, one way and another. But 
a man has got to maze room for himself. ; 

“You have a right to say 50, Mr. Bragg; and I have no right 
to dispute it: for you have tried and succeeded, and I have not 
even tried.” : : 

“Ah! That seems a pity—with your education, and all. How- 
ever, I didn’t intend to branch out, as I said to you last night. 
With regard to the point in hand, I would just say at once that 
this situation would be strictly tempor’y, you understand. It 
couldn't be looked on in the light of what you might call an 
opening.” 

Mi I tnderstand.* : 

“At the same time it might—I don’t say it would—lead zo an 
opening,” continued Mr. Bragg, indenting the paper before him 
by drawing his thumbnail along it with a strong, steady movement, 
as though he mentally saw the opening In question, and were 
mapping out the way to it. ; 

«| quite understand that if you engaged me as secretary for this 
journey, you would not bind yourself to anything beyond. Whether 
anything further came of it, or not, would depend, first, on my 
suitableness ; and next, on circumstances.” 

“ That’s it,” said Mr. Bragg, leaning back in his chair, and 
nodding slowly. 

“Weil, Mr. Bragg, I can only say I would do my best. As to 
my knowledge of Spanish, I’m not afraid. -£ began to learn the 
language first for the sake of reading Cervantes, as so many people 
have done before me; but since then I have acquired a colloquial 
knowledge of it by talking with all sorts of Spaniards when I was 
tramping about their country.” 

“T fave heard,” said Mr. Bragg, not displeased to show himself 
acquainted with the literary aspect of the matter, “of a man that 
learned Spanish in order to read a book called ‘Don Quixote.’ ” 

“ Just as I did.” 

“Qh! Didyou? I thought you mentioned a different name. 
And you can write it ?” ‘ 

“Fairly well; but I should have to learn the commercial style.” 

“ There’d be more need, perhaps, for you to understand it than to 
write it yourself. All communications with my son in Buenos Ayres 
could, of course, be written in English.” 

Mr. Bragg here made a long, thoughtful pause. It was so long a 
pause that Owen at length broke it by saying with a smile, though 
the colour rose to his brow, 

“ As to my character, I can’t give you one from my last place, 
because I never had a place; but my uncle, Canon Hadlow, will, | 
believe, guarantee my trustworthiness.” 

He felt a queer little shock when Mr. Bragg, instead of protesting 
himself fully satisfied on that score, answered in a matter-of-fact 
tone, “Ah! yes, I dare say he will. I make no doubt but what 
that'll be all right.” Then, after a second, shorter pause, he con- 
tinued, “ There's one point, Mr. Rivers, that I must put quite plain. 
I expect everybody in my employment to obey orders. Now, you 
see, you, having keen what you might call brought up a gentleman, 
might not a ; 

“Oh, I hope you don’t think that insubordination is part of a 
gentleman’s bringing up?” 

“It hadn’t ought to be ; but it’s best to be clear.” 

“ Clearly, then, I can undertake to obey your orders ; and I would 
only warn you to give them carefully, because I shall carry them out 
to the letter. If you ordered me to make a bonfire of your bank- 
notes, | should burn ’em all without mercy.” 

Mr. Bragg laughed his quiet, inward laugh. There was some 
thing in the conception of himself ordering bank notes to be 
burned which keenly touched his not very lively sense of the 
ludicrous. 

“ Allright,” said he. “ I'll take ¢hat risk.” 

“ Then am I to conclude—may I hope that you will engage me?” 
asked Owen, with nervous eagerness. 

“Why, I shall ask leave to turn it over in my mind a little 
longer. But I'll undertake not to keep you waiting beyond 
to-morrow morning. You see, if 1 do make an offer, it’s best you 
should have it in writing. And sim’larly, if you accept it, 1 ought 
to have that in writing.” 

: Thank you. Then I need not intrude longer on your time.” 

No intrusion at all, Mr. Rivers. Good morning to you.” 

ea round at the door, and coming back to the writing- 
a8 present >» ay I ask you to keep my application to yourself for 

“Certainly,” answered Mr. Bragg. 
surprised. 

“Of cOursSs I don’t mean the thing to be secret so far as ] am 
concerned. 
see , no; we couldn’t hardly keep it secret,” said Mr. Bragg, 

“Of course not. But if your answer should be fay. 
should like to be the first to tell—a—a ae Ruger ting oe 
persons who take any interest in me.” 

“But I shall have to say a word to your uncle; and that’s 
pretty well the same thing as saying it to your aunt, I take it.” 

‘ Oh, yes ; to be sure. [| didn’t mean you not to mention it 
0 them. 

“Allright. I certainly’ shall no act os ” 

retuned . ee ly not mention it to anybody else, 
nd when the young man was gone he said to himself, “I wonder 
who else there is I could meitien tt to that would care two straws 


But he looked slightly 


. one way or the other. I like his way. H jaw like that 
young Bransby. And le didn't try to seap me” 


“The next day Owen Rivers was formally engaged as travelling 


secretary to Mr. Bragg for three months, beginni 
which was now near at hand. da ita cece a 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Mrs. Dosgs had judged rightl : 

‘ ly as to the effect of May’s letter 
ni her Aunt Pauline. That sorely-tried lady was evecuteined at 
this time by various troubles. She did not write to May, but 
addressed a very long and somewhat rambling letter to Mrs.'Dobbs. 
After the strongest expressions of dismay and horror at the rumour 
of her brother's marriage, Pauline proceeded :— ; es 

I really cannot answer May's letter—at all events; not at pre- 
sent. Iam deeply distressed that she should have addressed me on 


@ 
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the subject at all. It is such terribly bad form in a girl of her age 
to appear cognisant of anything not brought to her knowledge by 
the proper channels. I had heard a vague report of the connection 
_which was bad enough. But who could have supposed that 
Augustus would degrade himself to the point of marrying such a 
person ! But I ought not to trouble you with my feelings on this 
matter, for I am very sure you cannot imagine one tithe of the 
various distressing results to the family which will flow from it. It 
js much to be regretted that May so precipitately decided not to go 
to Glengowrie ; particularly under recent untoward circumstances. 
] learn from a friend in town that my cousin, Mr. Lucius 
Cheffington, is much better. I do not mean, of course, that this is 
an untoward circumstance. But it alters the position of affairs. 
] scarcely know what I write. You may not be aware—few persons 
are aware—of the delicate state of my nervous system. I suffer 
-eenly from any mental pressure. And of late I seem to have had 
nothing else! My cure at this place has been sadly interfered 
with by anxiety for others. But really, whether poor dear 
‘ucius recovers or not, if this story from Belgium is true, my 
niece's position will be a most painful one. From the tone of her 
etter to me I can see that she does not at all take in the situation. 
You can tell her one thing from me: If my brother were to succeed 
he title to-morrow, he would have nothing but what the 
entail gives him. So if she imagines otherwise it would be well 
to undeceive her. You won't mind my saying that in this respect 
the circumstances of my brother’s first marriage were peculiarly 
unfortunate, since they prevented any settlement being made for the 


children.” 


to tl 


“ Ay,” said Mrs. Dobbs, interrupting her reading at this point, 
“not to mention that by that time Augustus had nothing left to 


settle!” 
Then she resumed the letter : 


“Youand I, my dear Mrs. Dobbs, must join our forces in face of 
these new and trying circumstances. The more I think of it the 
more I regret that my niece has missed the opportunity of going to 
Glengowrie, especially since I have learned that Mrs. Griffin is 
going to chaperon another young lady in her stead. In society itis 
futal to drop out of sight—you are forgotten immediately—and I 
cannot expect Mrs. Griffin to do more than she has done. Indeed, 
both she and the dear Duchess have been extraordinarily kind—l 
fear May scarcely appreciates Aow kind; but the truth is that she 
is singularly—I ‘scarcely know what word to use—not dull, but 
indifferent on certain points. There is an apathy about her some- 
times which has caused her uncle and myself a great deal of distress. 
But really she must rouse herself from it now. It is a great comfort 
to us to know that you, my dear Mrs. Dobbs, take a sound view of 
my niece's position, and have her best interests at heart. 

“ Believe me, 
“Very truly yours, 
“P, DORMER-SMITH. 


P.S.—I have ¢his moment received a letter from Miss Hadlow, in 
which she mentions, amongst other items of news, that the gentle- 
man whom I wrote of as being interested in May has declined his 
invitation to Glengowrie, and is now in Oldchester ! There 
appears to be something absolutely providential inthis. Iknow you 
have great influence over May. Pray exert it to make her see what 
isright. I have never been able to get her to look on her social 
position as involving certain dufzes. But, indeed, in her case, the 
duty immediately before her of obtaining a splendid settlement and a 
fine position is an easy one. I have seen cases of real sacrifice to this 
social obligation endured without a murmur. Since they are both in 
Oldchester, it must surely be easy to give the gentleman every 
opportunity of presenting his suit. Indeed, there may be better 
opportunities than at Glengowrie. The longer we live the more we 
realise how everything is over-ruled for good. 

‘Ps Dis 


“T re-open this to write an essential word :—The name of the 
gentleman I have alluded to! You may form some conception of 
the pressure on my brain from my having omitted to do so before. 
He is a Mr. Bragg :—a man of very large wealth, and received 
everywhere. I know that my uncle has more than once received him 
at Combe Park. And he would, I dare say, have got some 
chaperon there, and had May down for a time ; but, of course, under 
the bereavement we have all just suffered in the death of my cousin 
George, this cannot be at present. But there surely must be, among 
the better families in Oldchester, some whom Mr. Bragg visits ? 
Possibly the Bishop, if he is there. Or, perhaps the Dean? I 
know Lady Mary, slightly. Pray lose no time, my dear Mrs. Dobbs, 


in ascertaining this.’ 


Mrs. Dobbs pondered long after reading this epistle. In May’s 
absence she often turned over in her mind the advantages of an 
alliance with Mr. Bragg ; remembered favourable precedents ; and 
taught herself to think that it might be. The sight of the girl's 
face, and the sound of her voice, were apt to scatter these fancies as 
sunrise scatters the mists. But they returned when May disappeared 
again, and haunted all the old woman’s lonely hours. 

One morning, after an evening spent at Garnet Lodge, when Mrs. 
Dobbs was alone with her grandchild, and was meditating how she 
should approach the subject chiefly in her thoughts, May unexpectedly 
began, “Granny, do you know I have something to say that will 
surprise you.” 

“ Have you, May? Nothing ought to surprise one at seventy odd. 
But, somehow, things do surprise me still.” 

“Of course they do, Granny! I think it is only blockheads who 
are never astonished, because one thing is much the same to them as 
another.” 

“Well, ’'m glad I can prove myself no blockhead at such an easy 
Tate. What is your surprise about, May? Me 

“It’s about Mr. Bragg.” ; 

The colour came into May's cheeks as she looked up with a bright, 
shy glance from her favourite low seat beside Granny’s knee. But 
it was nothing to the deep, sudden flush which dyed Mrs. Dobbs’s 
face. She looked at her grandchild almost vacantly for a moment, 
and then grew paler than before. But May did not observe all this. 
She sat smiling to herself, with the colour varying in her face, as 1t 
sv easily did on the very slightest emotion, her hands clasped round 
her knees, and her bright head bent down, as she continued : Bed 
have had my suspicions for some time past ; but I said nothing 
until last night, Then, when I went into Clara’s room to put my 
hat on, I just gave her a tiny hint; and she said very likely I was 
tight, and did not laugh at me a bit. But I dare say you will 
laugh at me, Granny.” 

“Let us hear, my lass,” 
Which felt parched. 

“Well——/ think that 
often to Garnet Lodge.” 

‘“T suppose he has.” 

“Ah, but a very special motive—a matrimonial motive. 
Granny.” 

Mrs. Dobbs looked down with a singular expression at the shining 
brown hair so near to her hand which rested on the elbow of her 
easy chair, But she did not caress it a3 she habitually did when 
within reach. She sat quite still, and merely said, “ So you think 
it surprising that Mr. Bragg should have matrimonial intentions, 
do you?” 


said Mrs. Dobbs, moistening her lips, 


Mr. Bragg has a motive in coming 0 


There, 
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“Oh, no. It isn't d#at, Mr. Bragg is a very kind-hearted man 
and would be sure to make a good husband. And do you know he 
is very far from stupid, Granny.” : ; 
Sekt re . Joshua Bragg always had his head screwed on the 

“His manner is against him. Of course, he is uneducated ; 
and rather slow. But, after all, that doesn’t matter so very much.” : 

: And he’s rich,” added Mrs. Dobbs in a dry tone. 
gee i an sure he must have heaps and heaps of 

os ays f ae nits dee would not approve of him so highly.’ 

“ . 
ne a - What a word to use, Granny! No; I should think 

“H'm! Neither a brute, nor in his dotage + and immensely rich 
——I don’t know what a woman can wish for more!” said Mrs. Dobbs, 
ba eg ae bitterness. : 

y, Granny!” exclaimed May, looking up. “I thought you 
ay liked Mr, Bragg! I have always ese you apex ell of 

The hand on the chair-arm clenched and unclenched itself ner- 
vously, as Mrs. Dobbs answered in short, jerky sentences, and as 
ee she were forcing herself with an effort to utter them, 

Jh, so I do. | Joshua Bragg is an honest kind of man. I've 
nothing against him, Don’t think that, my lass.” 

Well, Granny, but now for the surprise. I wonder you have not 
guessed it by this time. Who do you think is the lady?” 

3 Lee t guess. Tell it out, May, and have done with it.” 

‘o be sure there ‘is not much choice. If it were not one, it must 
be the other! But I have made up my mind that Mr. Bragg and 
et Fatty will make a match of it! What do you say to that, 

ranny? : 

Mrs. Dobbs said nothing; but gasped, and laid her head back on 
the cushion of her chair. 

“T thought you would be surprised! But when one comes to 
think of it, it seems very suitable, doesn't it? Mr. Bragg admires 
Miss Patty’s cookery above everything. And she is such a kind, 
charitable soul, she would do worlds of good with riches. And 
they agree on so many points—even their crotchets. And, do you 
know, Miss Patty would look ten years younger if she would leave 
off that yellow wig. She has such nice soft grey hair that she 
brushes back! I have settled that she is to leave off the wig when 
she marries Mr. Bragg, and take to picturesque mob caps. I have 
been arranging all sorts of things in my own mind. I’m quite 
coming out in the character of a matchmaker, Granny!” 

In the midst of-her chatter the girl looked up, and uttered an 
exclamation of dismay. Her grandmother's head still lay back 
against the cushion of the chair; her eyes were closed, and she 
seemed to ‘be laughing to herself. But the tears were pouring 
down her cheeks. At May’s exclamation she opened her arms wide, 
and then pressed the girl’s bright brown head against her breast, 
saying brokenly, 

“ Don’t be feared, child! I’m all right. 
ae It’s so—so funny to think of old Joshua and—and Miss 

atty !” 

i But you are crying, too, Granny ! Is anything the matter ? Do 
tell me.” 

“Nothing, child; I’m all right. Poor Joshua! He was a good 
lad when he worked for your grandfather. And--and—I remember 
her a little Miss in a white frock and blue sash ; it brings up old 
times, that’s all, May. Lord, what fools we are when we try to be 
cunning!” and Mrs. Dobbs went off again into a fit of laughter, 
interspersed with sobs. 

“T didn’t try to be cunning!” said May indignantly, 

“You, my lamb! Whoever thought you did?” returned her 
grandmother, wiping her eyes and kissing May’s forehead. 

By and by she resumed her usual solid self-possession. She 
told May that she did not agree in her view of the state of the case, 
and advised her not to hint her matchmaking project to any one. 
“You have said a word to Miss Bertram, and that can’t be taken 
back ; but she is wise beyond her years, and will not chatter.” 

“ But there’s nothing wrong in the idea, Granny,” protested May, 
who was considerably puzzled by her grandmother's unusual 
demeanour. 

“No, no, nothing wrong ; only Mr. Bragg might not like it—he 
might be looking after a younger wife, who knows? Any way, we 
will keep our ideas to ourselves.” 

As she spoke, the latch of the garden-gate clicked, and, following 
May’s glance, Mrs. Dobbs saw from the open window Owen Rivers 
advancing up the path towards the house. : “es 

The “gentleman of princely fortune,” whose image had inter- 
posed between her shrewd apprehension and the facts before her, 
having melted away like a phantom, she suddenly perceived that 
here was a new influence to be reckoned with—a new force which, 
whether for good or ill, might help to shape her grandchild’s future. 

“ May I come in?” asked Owen. 

“Come in, Mr. Rivers.” ; 

Mrs. Dobbs felt as though she had invited embodied Destiny to 
cross her threshold—Destiny, in the prosaic guise of a blue-eyed, 
square-built young man, in a shooting-jacket and a wide-awake hat. 
But that Power does not often appear to mortals with much outward 
pomp and circumstance. Weare like children who think a king must 
needs go about in royal robes, crowned and sceptred. But the 
decree which changes our lives is mostly signed by some plain 
figure in everyday clothes, whom we should not turn our heads to 
look upon. ; 

Gwen entered the little parlour, and came and stood opposite to 
Mrs. Dobbs’s chair, without any of the customary salutations. 
“ Well,” said he, eagerly ; “ I have some news for you.” 

“Lord ha’ mercy! This is a day of news,” muttered Mrs. 
Dobbs under her breath. Then she said aloud, “I hope it’s good 
news?” 

“J have found some work to do. Is that good ?” é 

Mrs. Dobbs clapped her hands softly. “Very good,” she said. 
Half-an-hour ago her approbation would have been more heartily 
expressed. But she was looking at him now with different eyes, 
and considering his prospects with a new and serious interest. | 

“You haven't asked me what the work is,” said Owen ; just a 
little disappointed by her quietude. | 

‘©T suppose it is sot stone-breaking ? 
colours. Better that than nothing.” : 

“You will say, Mrs. Dobbs, that I am luckier than I deserve to 
be. Iam engaged as secretary to a man who is about to travel in 
Spain. I happen to know Spanish. Luck again; for 1 learnt it 
merely to amuse myself.” : we 

“Yes; I do think that isn’t bad for a beginning, and I hope 
it will lead to something more. Who is the gentleman, if I 
may ask?” 

Tetora Owen could answer, May, 
elbow of Jo Weatherhead’s vacant c 


It’s Mr. Bragg.” 
“Mr. Bragg !’ 
heard aright. y ' 
«“] remember hearing him tal 
of wanting to find a ger.ileman to 
“ Quite right,” answered Owen. 
“Mr, Bragg! Well, that zs strange 


lf. . . 
we had taken a chair, and sat bending forward, with his elbows 
on his knees, pleating and puckering in his fingers the brim of his 
soft felt hat. He had cot hitherto so much as looked towards May ; 


But if it is, I stick to my 


who had perched herself on the 
hair, said, “I think I can guess. 


’ echoed her grandmother, as if doubtful of having 


k of a journey into Spain, and 
go with him. Am I not right ?” 


!” whispered Mrs. Dobbs to 


I couldn't help laughing ~ 
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now he straightened himself in his chair, and, fixing his eyes on 
heriearnestly, asked, “And what do you say to my news, Miss 
Cheffington ?” = " 

“] say, as Granny says, that I am very glad,” she answered 
smiling, but speaking in a subdued tone, 

«“Jt’s more to the purpose to ask what Canon and Mrs. Hadlow 
say to it,” put in Mrs. Dobbs ; “ I hope they are pleased ? 

“J dare say—I have no doubt—I—I have not seen Aunt Jane 
yet. The fact is, I am on my way to College Quad ; but I thought 
I would look in here as I passed, and tell you that I have followed 
your advice, Mrs. Dobbs.” . 

The direct road from Owen’s lodgings to College Quad was a 
short, and nearly straight, line. To visit Jessamine Cottage ‘fon | 
the way” from one to the other was analogous to going round by 
Edinburgh on a journey from London to Leeds. 

“| wanted a little patting on the back and cheering up, you see,” 
continued Owen. 

“Cheering up!” cried May. “Oh! but I remember that Mrs. 
Hadlow said you always liked to be pitied for having your own way. 
You must require a great deal of consolation, truly, for the prospect 
of travelling in that delightful country!” 

Owen nodded, and carefully fitted one pleat of his hat-brim into 
another, as he answered, “I dare say my appetite for consolation is 
bigger than you imagine.” 

@T think itis Mr. Bragg who needs cheering up. Poor man, he 
little knows what a peremptory, protestant, and positive secretary he 
will have!” retorted May, with a half shy, half saucy, wholly mis- 
chievous, glance. 

“ Not at all! Now, that is just the kind of mistake which Aunt 
Jane so often makes, But if I serve, [ mean to serve honestly, and 
to be thoroughly obedient ; I have told Mr. Bragg so.” And Owen 
proceeded to justify himself, and to develop his views as to the 
duties of a secretary, with superfluous energy and earnestness. 

The old woman sat watching them, and, as she looked, she was 
amazed at her own previous blindness. How could she—how could 
any one—have seen them together without perceiving that they 
were falling over head and ears in love with each other? These two 
young creatures seemed, in her old eyes, like a couple of children 
playing in a pleasure-boat. But she knew that the river was 
running towards the sea—widening and deepening with an irre- 
vocable current. There was room for. anxiety about the future, no 
doubt. Yet a sense of relief in her mind—as if she had escaped out 
of some oppressive atmosphere—revealed more and more distinctly 
how repugnant the idea of May's marrying Mr. Bragg had really 
been to her. 

“Sarah Dobbs,” said she to herself, severely, “you're a worldly, 
false old woman! You're a nice one to find fault with that poor 
creature, Pauline! What were you doing, pray, but sacrificing your 
conscience to the mammon of unrighteousness?. The Lord be 
praised, the dearchild is better, and purer, and honester than either 
of us old harridans!” 

Then she broke into the conversation between May and Owen, 
which by this time had sunk into a low murmur, and asked abruptly 
whether the engagement with Mr. Bragg was to lead to any further 
employment. 

Owen repeated what Mr. Bragg had said to him, as nearly as he 
could remember it ;-and Mrs. Dobbs thought it hopeful. 

“ Joshua Bragg is an honest man—a man to. be relied on: one of 
the few who generally means what he says, all that he says, and 
nothing but what he says,” said she, nodding thoughtfully. 

May was glad to find Granny doing justice to Mr. Bragg, and 
remarked herself that, if it were possible to conceive Granny's ever 
being capricious, she would have called her capricious in her varying 
tone about that worthy man. 

“] shouldn’t wonder,” pursued Mrs. Dobbs, “if he put you in the 
way of getting permanent employment—supposing you please him. 
He might get you a place out in South America with his son. 
Young Joshua is in a great way of business there, I’m told. Would 
you go if you had the chance?” she asked suddenly, looking at 
Owen with a searching gaze. 

“ Undoubtedly,” he replied at once. 

“And you wouldn’t mind being—being banished, like, 
England?” 

“Mind? Oh, well, of course I should prefer a thousand a year 
and a villa on the Thames. But a fellow who has been an idler up 
to four-and-twenty must take any chance of earning something, and 
be thankful for it.” 

.“ That's right.” 

“Tt would only be for a year or two ; 
Owen, wistfully. ae 

Then he shook hands and went away, and Mrs. Dobbs and her 
granddaughter were left to discuss the news he had told them. 
May chatted away cheerfully, even gaily. When Mr. Weatherhead 
arrived the subject was talked over again. Jo’s pleasure in the 
prospect opening before Mr. Rivers was somewhat tempered by his 
sense of the incongruity involved in ‘(a gentleman like that, brimful 
of learning, and belonging to the old landed gentry,” being under 
the orders of Joshua Bragg ! 

“ Thers’s no contradiction at all, Jo, if you look at it fairly,” said 
Mrs. Dobbs. “Mr. Bragg will command where he has a right to— 
that is, in matters that he knows better than Mr. Rivers, for all his 
book-learning. It isn’t as if Joshua wanted to teach the young man 
how to be a gentleman, I don’t say it’s not a gool thing to bea 
gentleman, but it ain’t exactly a paying business nowadays, if ever 
it was, which I doubt.” 

«“ Ah, more’s the pity!” said Jo, shaking his head. 

“Why, if I was a gentleman—or a lady—I shouldn’t agree with 
you there, Jo. If gentlehood don’t mean something above and 
beyond what can be paid for, ‘tis a poor business. It seems to me 
just as pitiful for gentry to expect money’s worth for their oli 
family, high breeding, and fine manners, as it is for the grand 
workers of the world to grumble because they can’t have power over 
the past, as well as the present and the future. Mr. Bragg ain’t one 
of that sort. You'll never catch Aim inventing a family crest, or 
painting wild beasts on his carriage.” 

Jo took his pipe out of his mouth, and looked with solemn appro- 
bation at his old friend. “Sarah,” sald he, “you're right ; and I 
believe you're a better Conservative than me, when all’s said and 
done.” 

May had been silent during this discussion. She hell some 
needlework in her hands ; but they were lying idly on her lap, and 
she was gazing out of the window as intently as though the small 
suburban garden offered a prospect of inexhaustible interest. The 
cessation of the voices roused her. She looked round, and said 
soltly, “It’s a good climate, isn’t it, granny ? Where Mr. Bragg’s 
son lives, | mean.” 


from 


Mrs. Dobbs drew a long breath of relief. 
I should come back,” added 


(To be continued) 


——__.——————_—_—_ 


Messrs. G. W. Wilson and Co. of Aberdeen have sent us several 
of their large Permanent Photographs of English and Scottish 
Scenery, suitable either for framing or for portfolios. The publishers 
claim that they are as permanent as any engraving, and amongst 
those especially worthy of commendation, we may mention views of 
Warwick Castle, of Melrose Abbey, and of Balmoral Castle. The 
photographs are well taken, and form picturesque mementoes of 
some of the chief features of the scenery and ancient historical 
monuments of England and Scotland. But surely it was a mistake 
to include so much of the cerr~tery in the view of Stirling Castle. 
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Two ladies 
who don't know 
uhat they think, but 
think the same as one 
another : 


wl Member 
who knows 
what she thinks 


ai aud why she 
\ x thinks it 


Loes'nt mind the Debating Club, 
but prefers Waltzing 


A Belever in Facts 


One who Listens more than she Talks 
(0 st ste Omnes f } 


The Leader of the House 


Trying io Catch 
the Sbeaker's Eye 


The Feminine The Neuter , : 
The Masculine The Carwaturist, or Flitpant Debater 
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View from the Railway looking towards the Lake of Brienz 
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Entrance to the Tunnel 


Brienz—The Terminus 
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To “Turkey,” the thirteenth volume of the.“ Story of the 
Nations” series (Fisher Unwin), Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, who has 
already written for the same series ‘The Moors in Spain,” has 
almost a hereditary title. He is, moreover, in sympathy with all 
sides of his subject. ‘“ Bravery,” he reminds us, “is the heritage of 
the Turk,” but this acknowledgment does not prevent him from 
doing full justice to the Turk’s opponents. He is quite eloquent 
over St. John Capistran’s heroic attack on the son of Murad 
(Amurath) II., which enabled Hunyadi to turn defeat into victory, 
He gives full weight, too, to the work of Scanderbeg in limiting the 
Turkish dominion to the West. Fully recognising the fact that the 
Turk “mounts guard over the Bosphorus, and sits in the seat of the 
Czesars only so long as Europe requires him there,” he smiles at 
“the zgis of England’s mysterious protectorate over Asiatic 
Turkey ” which enabled Lord’ Beaconsfield to talk of ‘ peace with 
honour,” and points out that “in supporting the Christian provinces 
against their sovereign the Powers at Berlin sounded the knell of 
Turkish domination inEurope.” There is plenty of good stuff in the 
Turkish people; Plevna shows that they can still fight like lions ; 
but “the regeneration of the Empire is a dream till the hero comes 
who can lead the nation back into the paths of valour and righteous- 
ness.” ; 

Mr. Fowkes of Chelmsford has made “ Architects’ Joinery and 
its Ornament” (Batsford) his speciality. His designs of mantels 
and overmantels, and enriched architraves, &c., photographed 
from mouldings, give a large choice. The-enrichments, he says, 
are glued onto the mouldings with a specially tough composition, 
whi& will take a clean saw-cut. 

“ The Handbook of British Honduras for 1888-9 ” (Blackwood), 
contains a historical sketch, a description of the physical geography, 
geology, &c., and of the political constitution, besides a complete list 
of officials and tables of statistics. 

Why should meditations for every day be exclusively taken from 
“The Morning Psalms” (Whitaker)? Many good Psalms, such as 
the 63th and the ro4th, are thus lost. As it stands, however, this 
elegantly got up booklet is quite worthy of the author's “ Daily 
Round,” of which every one who knows it appreciates the earnest- 
ness and (as Canon Liddon expresses it) ‘the moral back-bone.’ 

“ Unser Fritz” (Kittel, Kotbus), by Hermann Miiller-Bohn, is 
the picture of a life (Lebensbild) of which Germans are not likely 
soon to forget the incidents. The very name shows how the late 
Emperor was looked on by each of his subjects as a personal 
possession, and the publisher's reckoning that such a work in ten 
parts at 50 pfennings each is sure to pay, is a measure of Frederick 
William's popularity. We recommend the book for elder German 
classes; they will learn contemporary history and German at the 
same time. ' 

Mr. Edgar Foster, Graduate in Oratory at the University of 
Kansas, has republished, as “The Battle of Life Series” (Simpkin 
and Marshall), the lectures which he delivered at St. James's Hall. 
There is a flavour of Gough rather than of Emerson in these 
orations, for Mr. Foster is quite free from Emerson’s paradox and 
Emerson’s mannerism. He is an Englishman, and believes that 
“at the very base of society there is inequality, and we cannot 
changeit ;” protesting, at the same time, against any inequality that 
js due to artificial causes. He is atownsman, or he would not talk 
of “wretched Hodge, dragging out his existence in ignorance, super- 
stition, and the direst poverty.” But he has read his Ruskin, and 
defines liberty as St. James and Mr, Ruskin do; and “his blood runs 
cold” when he thinks of a French Revolution as possible here. For 
‘the sorrows of Erin” he has the Home Rule panacea. 

Mr. S. Russell’s “ Fragments from Many Tables” (Blackwood) 
is intended to help talkers. Dinner-talk, he thinks, is so inane ; and 
he had of yore the opportunity of hearing good things of the kind 
which, introduced 4 propos, are sure to provoke answer and retort. 
Whether useful for this purpose or not, his book is a pleasant 
collection of wise and witty sayings, new and old.” 

On “A Cosmopolitan’s Random Recollections of Courts and 
Society” (Ward and Downey) the ladies’ verdict is sure to be: 
“very interesting,” because of its subject, and because it tellsa great 
deal about Madame Montijo and her daughter, who had, like every 
other handsome Spanish society girl, her circle of pollos (‘ chickens, 
ze., beaux”), and, not content with them, was so fond of a 
renowned forero that she publicly gave him an embroidered cap. 
One of the best stories is that of the Baron de Bourgoing, head of 
the French Legation at Madrid. So absent was he that, having 
made up his mind to marry a charming maiden who “reciprocated 
his sentiments,” he called (as he thought) at her father’s, got his 
consent, and (when the young lady was introduced) found he had 
gone to the wrong house. “Of course I could not retract. She 
did not live long. Pray take more wine.” 

One who sought truth regardless of expense, lately offered twenty 
guineas each for two Essays, one from the Orthodox, the other from 
the Sceptical, standpoint, on the thesis, “ Assuming Christianity 
disproved, what would be the social and moral effects of the dis- 
continuance of its teaching, and the abolition of its institutions 2” 
The judges were Dr. Clair Grece of Redhill and the Rev. Septimus 

Hansard, and the Orthodox prize was awarded to the Rev. J. B. 
Nichols, the other to Mr. C. W. Dymond. Mr. Nichols weakens 
his case with weak fun. It is improbable that “the collapse of 
Christianity ” would be followed by a representation of Hamlet in 
St. Paul's, the Dean of Christ Church playing the leading character ; 
while lectures “on the psychological basis of the Christian delusion ” 
may be heard any Sunday in London, though we have not even 
arrived at Disestablishment. The Cass case proves, he thinks, that 
sentiment is stronger than law. Mr. Dymond quotes Jacob Bohme, 
and holds that we shall value the Bible more as we grow independent 


of it. He is sure that “the teaching of the Churches has had very _ 


little to do with our changed way of looking at the designs of 
Providence.” Creeds are of less and less account, and this not to 
the detriment of morality, but the reverse ; nor need we be alarmed 
should public worship become oksolete ; the Quakers for 240 years 
have almost done without it. 
A wonderful shilling's-worth is Mr. E. Newman’s “ Bird’s- 
nesting and Bird-skinning ” (Fisher Unwin). No wonder a second 
edition is called for. This has.been “re-written” by Mr. Miller 
Christy of Chelmsford. The list of birds is alphabetical—their 
natural Order might have been added with advantage. The tail- 
pieces are after Bewick, but to whom are due the dear little 
vignettes of long and short-tailed tits, &e.? 
Dr. Reiszmann’s “Friedrich Lux” (Leipzig: Breitkopff and 
Hartel) forms one part of a. musical biography series, of which 
Wagner fills six, Mozart four, and so on. This lesser light was born, 
in 1820, at Ruhla, in Thuringia. At first self-taught, he was after- 
wards Schneider's favourite pupil, and through him, having been 
organist at Zerbst, he became musical director of the Court Theatre 
at Dessau. His most ambitious work was the opera of Cortolanus, 
another was Kdathchen (Katie) von Heilbronn, the Armourer's 
Daughter. He was also a collector of folk-songs, and at least one of 
his own songs, ‘The Drinker’s Wish,” is still very popular. : 
Mr. C. Lunn’s “Philosophy of Voice” (London, Paris, Madrid : 
Baillitre) won from the first such golden opinions that no wonder it 
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has reached its sixth edition. Mr. Lunn adopts Garcia’s rule—the 
old Italian method, slightly drawing in the abdominal wall, in oppo- 
sition to Mandl, who advises leaving it flaccid, and letting it project 
in inspiration. Sir M. Mackenzie was at first led astray by Mandl; 
but Gottfried Weber brought him back to the truth by pointing out 
that, though one can’t explain why, the old Italian is undoubtedly 
the best plan. . Fr 
M. E. Boulanger says, in the dedication of his “ Voyage a Merv 
(Hachette), “A Frenchman who has seen the Russians, shaken 
hands with them, and looked into their eyes, is their friend ;” and 
his reception everywhere justifies his good opinion. He was 
especially pleased with General Alikhanoff, the Lesghian khan 
(real name Ali), who was the true pacificator of the Merv Tekkés. 
This indefatigable commander seems to spend most of his time in 
the train, travelling with a sleeping-car, a dining and cooking 
ditto, a study, and a travelling-platform, from which to survey the 
line without getting down. M. Boulanger could not help contrast- 
ing Alikhanoff’s mot, “ point de femmes,” with the crowds of sickly 
women whom he found following the French troops in Cochin China. 
His book contains eighty-four engravings and fourteen maps, and is 
full of information. Besides Merv, he has a good deal to say about 
Baku and Tiflis. z 
At least equally interesting, though it has only fifty-seven 
engravings and two maps, is Dr. H. Labonne’s “L’Islande et 
I’ Archipel des Faeroeer” (Hachette). This and “ Merv” belong to 
a series (“ Voyages Illustrés”’) at four francs the volume, to which 
we have nothing corresponding in English. Some of Dr. Labonne's 
illustrations are excellent; “ Un Enterrement”’—a troop of wild 
pony-riders driving before them a pony with a coffin slung on its 
back. Very suggestive, in quite another way, is “ Snorro’s Bath ; 


wwhile “The Leper ” explains at a glance what is the pest of Scan- 


dinavia, as it also is of the Sandwich Isles. Dr. Labonne is not only 
descriptive, he is historical and archeological, not fearing to discuss 
the Rune alphabet. 

Part I. of Mrs. C. Hetley’s “ Native Flowers of New Zealand” 
(Sampson Low) brings clearly out the well-known truth that, ferns 
apart, the New Zealand flora is scanty. The very poor Epacris, 
like a shabby specimen of ling, is only found by Manukau 
Harbour, and is probably an immigrant. from Australia. The 
Daphne-like Pimelea is a shrub; and in shrubs and trees (the iron- 
bark, or mountain-rata, for instance, with its profuse scarlet 
blossoms, the Nikau palm and the kohe-kohe with blossoms like 


lilies of the valley), the native flora is richer than in flowers. Two 
of the prettiest of the latter, the Olearia sedimentaria and the 
Geranium traversii, are limited to the Chatham Islands. The 


“Mountain Lily” (Ranunculus~lyallit), Mrs. Hetley calls “the 
finest known species of buttercup.” It is, something like a “‘ Globe 
flower,” only white, but is decidedly less graceful than our “ grass 
of Parnassus.” A big white clematis (is it scented or not ?), the 
indivisa looks very home-like, but its name, puawhanangha, shows it 
was there before wecame. The strange aster-like Ce/misia Monroi 
(Canterbury Mountains), is the most characteristic of Mrs. Hetley’s 
specimens, all of which are so beautifully coloured as to make us 


long for the rest of her work. 
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A TALE OF THE WEST RIDING,” by 


“In SPITE OF HIMSELF : 
Amelia E. Barr (1 vol. : James Clarke and Co.), is a novel of much 
“more than ordinary charm, It merits exceptional praise, not only 
for its plot, slight though it is, but also for its firmly-sketched and 
well-coloured characters, for its simple and really English style, and 
for its bright, sharp sayings, which lose nothing by their Yorkshire 
flavour. One gets to know the various persons so as almost to see 


them, and hear their voices. The story is the history of a marriage, 
put by no means of the usual and worn-out order. On the contrary, 
the husband and wife have no other enemies to domestic peace but 
pride and lack of forbearance ; and, when these are overcome by a 
course of healthy discipline, their real love comes to the front, and 
all ends triumphantly. - Of course so simple a plot requires a good 
deal in the way of skilful treatment ; and this, as we have said, it 
amply receives. Many of the scenes are admirable ; and, in the 
matter of portraiture, special attention is due to Amos Braithwaite, 
the wool-spinner, the hero’s father, who also has a good deal of 
hardness to be overcome, Aunt Martha, and Joshua Perkins, an old 
lawyer. A great deal of sympathetic observation must have gone 
to the making of the novel, and an unusual measure of artistic 
instinct besides. 

“Dearly Bought: A Romance, Founded on Fact,” by G. Fitzroy 
Cole (3 vols.: T. Fisher Unwin), is based upon facts which admit 
of a good deal of romance—that is to say, the struggle against 
Russia of Circassia under Schamyl. Indeed the action of the story 
is interrupted at a critical point by two long and solid chapters, 
giving a set biography of the hero (though he never once appears 
upon the stage) compiled from various sources, including the 
“Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography,” the ‘“ Biographie 
Générale,” and other sources, all scrupulously acknowledged. But 
when romance has its turn, Mr. Cole gives himself very free play 
indeed, His heroine is a Princess, a would-be Circassian Joan of 
Arc, whose notion of serving her country is to marry the heir of an 
English Duke with plenty of money, and then carry him off to 
stand an utterly meaningless siege in her feudal castle. But to give 
a notion of all the complications of the plot would be impossible. 
Nearly all the characters are more or less lunatic—mostly more ; 
and their motives are so incomprehensible on the surface, that Mr. 
Cole has to devote whole pages to making them more incomprehen- 
sible still, Some of the persons, after being elaborately described 
with much flourish of their future importance, become clean 
forgotten by the author himself, as in the case of the gentleman 
with the promising name of Antonius Ben Kohen, and his father. 
Then the story is interrupted at every turn by long essays on things 
in general, based upon some chance suggestion, of a tameness in 
odd contrast to the dénouement, which reads like Bedlam let loose 
indeed. We incline to the belief that the author has kept his facts 
and his romance carefully separate. One minor question we must 
ask him. Where in the world did he find such a passage as— 

The glories of our Church and State 

Are shadows, not substantial things? 
Surely, among all misquotations ever perpetrated, this richly 
deserves the prize. 

“ Moonlight by the Shannon Shore: A Tale of Modern Irish 
Life,” by Major Norris Paul, R.A. (1 vol.: Jarrold and Sons), is 
as its title sufficiently denotes, an Irish novel of the current type— 
that is to say, serious and political. The author is an uncompro- 
mising anti-Nationalist and opponent of the League, his purpose 
being to.show. how boycotting, and similar incidents, may be.made 
the instruments of private enmity and oppression. He also intro- 


owpens 


duces long passages of Irish legend and romance, ancient, at any rate, * 


in form, and has a fine appreciation of the national scenery, if less 
than it is usual to affect, of the national character. The machinery 
of the story is, to say the least, romantic, and rather graceful—the 
proceedings of a benevolent landlord, who counteracts the perse- 
cutors of his tenants by ingeniously calling in the offices of the 
“good people,” or fairies—that is to say, in so contriving matters 
that all concerned shall think so, though, of course, his real method 
is of a much more matter-of-fact kind. We fear, however, that, in 
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any case, the suggestion is not very practical, and we wish that the 
author had not gone far to spoil the effect of a good and interestinz 
plot—which would have made an excellent one fora short story— 
by a good deal of clumsy construction and execution, and by 
expanding it beyond what its slightness can fairly bear. 

“ A Recoiling Vengeance” (2 vols. : Ward and Downey) is on a 
much smaller scale than is usually the case with Frank Barrett's 
other novels; but it is equally fresh and unconventional. It is 
quaintly written as well as quaintly illustrated, and the few 
characters which have any pretensions to be called such are drawn 
with a firm and practised hand. The story is supposed to be told 
by an old lawyer, who is the deus ex machind, and narrates how a 
conspiracy to defraud and fix a suspicion of guilt upon perfectly 
innocent people was frustrated. The doctor, who, by the way, is 
too good to live, and by his own exaggerated virtues, and belief in 
those of other people, brings most of the trouble on himself and 
everybody else, obtains nevertheless the affection of the reader, 
while the heroine, “ Nurse Gertrude,” is charming altogether. The 
two villains of the piece, mother and son, are rather amusing types; 
and the novel is certain to afford an hour or two's amusement, 

A very different sort of work from all these is “ His Last Passion; 
a Sensational and Realistic Story of English Modern Life,” by 
“ Martius ” (1 vol.: “The Hansom Cab” Publishing Company). 
To read it is like walking through an open sewer. The wretche | 
piece of trash has a long preface in which the author defends him- 
self, in the usual canting way, for his choice of types of character 
on the plea of their being so common, and for his not dealing in 
poetical justice on the ground that it is not common. He proposes 
to write for “men and women of the world;” of whose taste and 
intellect he must have rather a mean opinion. We should hardly 
have thought that men and women of the world would care for bald 
descriptions of -music ‘halls and so forth; though we can quite 
understand that very young people who would like to be considered 
such might do so. 


CHARLES WOOLHOUSE. Both words and music of “Cradle 
Song,” the former by Caris Brooke, the latter by Learmont Drysdale, 
are smoothly written and unpretentious.—The same may be said of 
“Liebeslied,” a sketch for the pianoforte by the above-named 
composer.—A song which will deservedly make its mark and 
take a good place in the home circle is “ Slumber Song,” 
written and composed by Henry Knight and B, L. Mosely.— 
G. St. George has been very industrious, and with good results, as 
shown by three well-written morceaux for violoncello or violin, avec 
accompagnement de piano, entitled respectively “ Romance Styrienne,” 
“ Chansonette,” and “ Barcarolle ;” he has also composed a “Sere- 
nade Provengale,” and arranged it as a duet for violin and piano, 
as a string quartette, and for a string orchestra. We like it best in 
the last-named form.—Two good examples of the popular form of 
musical compositions are “ Premiére Bourrée Caracteristique,” by 
Herbert F. Sharpe, arranged as a pianoforte solo, and with violin 
or violoncello accompaniment, and a “ Berceuse ” for pianoforte and 
violin, by J. Jacques Haakman. : 

MISCELLANEOUS. An easyand neatly-written four-part anthem 
is, “O Lord, Rebuke Me Not,” words from Psalm vi., music by 
Gaynor Simpson. Tuneful, but of a somewhat weak type, Is 
“ The Morven Waltz,” by Walter de Watteville (Messrs. Patey and 
Willis).—W. Fraser has set to music ‘Then Shall the Righteous 
Shine” (Matthew, xiii.) as an anthem for harvest-tide, in a 
very creditable manner ; there are solos for bass and tenor. It 
is not an easy task to compose an original gavotte, “The 
Niphetos Gavotte,” by Alfred H. Brewer, is a commonplace 
specimen of its school (Messrs. Weekes and Co.).—A pretty 
piece for the pianoforte is “Whisperings by the Seashore,” by 
Wilhelm Peters.—There is vitality and spirit in “ The Postilion 
Galop,’ by C. M. Fourdren (Messrs. Rivigre and Hawkes).— 
Anglers will find greatly to their taste two fishing songs by Eugene 
Barnett. They are entitled “l’m Off in the Grey of the Morning” 
and “Oh, You Beauty! Won’t You Come Out?” The words tor 
both songs are by Hetiry Drinkwater. The frontispieces, drawn 
by A. Rowland Knight, are very spirited, and will awaken yearnings 
in the hearts of all amateur fishermen (Messrs. Francis Brothers 
and Day).—For lovers of field sports we have “ Cricket Song,” a 
merry ditty by L. E. Ridsdale, which should be sung and chorussed 
by all musical cricketers (Alfred Hays).— The F.0.S, Waltz,” by 
Fred. W. Lockyear, is more noteworthy for its eccentric frontispiece 
than for its musical merit (Messrs. Hart and Co.).—‘ Vocal Minia- 
tures,” a collection of favourite songs, edited by Sidney Churchill, 
isan excellent publication, well got up in a cheap form. No. 1. 
which we have before us, is M. W. Balfe’s popular “Then You'll 


_Remember Me” (Edward Phillips).—“ Impromptu Valse in A,” 


by W. Dawson, for the pianoforte, proves that this clever com- 
poser’s powers are not adapted for this light school of composition 
(W. Dawson).—Two sets of waltzes which do not rise above 
mediocrity are “Belle Queenie Valse,” by George Elers (Messrs. 
Robert Cocks and Co.), and “The St. Cecilia Valse,” by F. a. 
Hallsworth CE. Donajowski). 


oo 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


“ HESPERIA: WESTERN SONGS,” by H. Hailstone, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge: W. Tomlin), is a pleasant little volume of verse, with all 
the characteristics to which the author’s former work has accustomed 
us. “Glastonbury,” “ Petty Whin,” and “Culbone,” are all graceful 
and pretty, but, to the last stanza but one of the first-named, we 
want an explanatory note. “The Doone Avengement ” also is # 
good ballad. At page 25, “uneath”—which, when properly spelt, 
means “hardly ”-should have been “ beneath.” 

In the “Canterbury Poets Series” (Walter Scott), we have 
“Selections from the Poems of Robert Southey,” edited with 
biographical and critical introduction by Sidney R. Thompson. 
The preface is fairly well done; Mr. Thompson’ thinks Southey’s 
pee — a heh, ae not include in his selection “ Khawla’s 

cene wi e Leopard” or “ d < 7 
otherwise, it is well ce Ee Se ERE EE EATS 

“Guiding Lights,” by Margaret Haycraft, monotints by W. H. 
S. Thompson, is an elegant little volume of religious verse prettily 
illustrated, but there is nothing very special to say about it. 

‘ oe Window in the Rock,” a Cornish tale in verse, by Edward 
oskett (Simpkin, Marshall), is a simple little story trending on 
the supernatural, supposed to be -told on the sea coast by an old 
man of ninety to his grandson. Finally the narrator takes his place 
at the natural window, and is found there dead. The piece is 
rather nicely written, but too slight for permanent remembrance. 

A delightful children’s book, ‘Our Home, Our Pets, and Our 
Friends (Routledge). It is beautifully got up; the verses are 
by Mrs. Sale Barker, which is sufficient guarantee ; and the illus- 
trations are by A. W. Cooper, Paul Hardy, and F. A. Fraser. It is 
difficult to say which are best. It strikes us though that Mona has 
too much white in her for a thorough-bred St. Bernard. 

We have also to acknowledge receipt from Messrs. J. S. Virtue 
and Co. of two volumes of Charles Knight’s “ Pictorial Edition of 
the Works of Shakespeare.” containing the Histories. 
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THOUGHTS, LIKE SNOWFLAKES ON SOME FAR-OFF MOUNTAIN SIDE, GO ON 

ACCUMULATING TILL SOME GREAT TRUTH IS LOOSENED, AND FALLS 
LIKE AN AVALANCHE ON THE WAITING WORLD. 


AT HEALTH RESORT, WHAT WATERING-PLACE, WHAT CLIMATE IN THE WORLD COULD SHOW RESULTS OF 


th like th f th itati 
poverials eee ee of ae aethiops OF SANITARY SCIENCE, Direct and Indirect, Costs threefold the amount of Poor Rate for the Country generally. 
, ucted and well-kept prisons, where of those who came in without well-developed disease, and not good lives either, the death rate 


id not exceed THREE in 1,000. In Stafford County Jail th A : 
dit siders,’ Inaugural Address by E. CHADWICK. ep or te Sekar Coren England ears been actually less than one in every thousand—not a tenth of the death rate of adult 


THE KING OF PHYSICIANS.—PURE AIR. JEOPARDY OF LIFE—THE GREAT DANGER 
OF VITIATED AIR. | 


«: Former generations perished in venial ignorance of all i oa 
responsible for their slaughter.” TIMES. . Sanitary laws. When BLACK DEATH massacred Hundreds of thousands neither the victims nor their rulers could be accounted 
f ing i air tw . - : 
aa ee gENO'S neue SALT is a ce aoe eee of ge is seg et les poisoned. There is not a point in the human frame but has been traversed by poisonous blood ; not a point but must have 
res wres the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO’S FRUIT "SAT cetid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the blood by natural means, allays nervous excitement, depression, and 
reste LT. It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from 


cs IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


Byers Cael ee pe Hee oe ea are visiting or residing in Hot or Foreign Climates, or in the United Kingdom. As a natural product of Nature use ENO’'S FRUIT 
tea * saan? tlhe groundwork of Malarious Ticeases ad 1 Liver G te E, Without such a simple precaution the JEO PARDY of life is immensely increased. Asa means of keeping the system clear, and thus 
taking away omplaints, or as a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxative and Tonic in the yarious forms of Indigestion, 


USE ENO’S FRUIT SAlT 


It is particularly valuable. No TRAVELLER should leave home without a supply, for by its use the td 

Ss ICINE thes c , y most dangerous forms of FEVERS BLOOD POISONS, &c., are prevented and c 

oie Ga ae cea yet most potent form. Instead of being lowering to the system, ons preparation is in the highest degree invigorating. Its effect in relieving thirst 

FOR BILIOUSNESS OR SICK HEADACHE, Giddi- — TO EUROREANS WHO PROPOSE ‘RESIDING IN 

ds Ee hair Ie a pee egg ee, a = == OR VISITING HOT CLIMATES, I consider the “FRUIT 
ee Ce ee NESS eae hee SALT ” to be an indispensable necessary, for by its use the system 
ane Stim Eoaphans, = Shee ‘FRUIT SALT” is the - is relieved of poisonous matter, the result of eating to nearly the 
simplest and best remedy yet introduced. It removes by natural came extent and of too rich food as they do in a colder country, 
means effete matter or poison from the blood, thereby preventing while so much heat-making food is not required in a warmer 
and curing boils, carbuncles, fevers, feverish skin, erysipelas, and all climate. By keeping the system clear, the FRUIT SALT ” takes 
asin oe ene BBEOES a Satine OR away the groundwork of malarious diseases, and all liver com- 
DRINKING, or any sudden affliction or mental strain, and prevents plaints, and neutralises poisonous matter. 
diarrhcea (also removes diarrhoea in the first stage by natural means). 
It isa PLEASANT BEVERAGE, and may be taken as an invigorating WHAT EVERYBODY ; SHOULD READ._HOW 
and cooling draught under any circumstances, from infancy to old IMPORTANT it is to every individual to have at hand some 
age. It is impossible to overstate its value, and on that account no simple, atm. and palatable sear, BUY as ENO iS) 4 FRUIT 
household ought to be without it, for by its use many disastrous SALT, to check disease at the onset? For this is the time. With 
results may be entirely prevented. In the nursery it is beyond VERY) little trouble you can change the course of the trickling moun- 

"praise, Notwithstanding its medical value, the “FRUIT SALT” i tain stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your puny 
must be looked upon as essential as breathing fresh air, or as a : : efforts. I feel I cannot sufficiently umptess this important informa- 
simple and safe beverage under all circumstances, and may be taken a i tion upon all householders, or ship captains, or Europeans generally 
as a sparkling and refreshing draught in the same way as lemonade, i ir neon pein 5 me s epagiien 4 “apn ee 
soda-water, potass-water, &c., only it is much cheaper and etter i ere tee ENO'S ra eeUTT ar a eget eee 
evers sense of the term, to an unlimited extent. The “ FRUIT SALT” Sora se eiiieces, is ice ie BABES z iol we cn 
urtsas simply, yet just as powerfully, on the animal system as sun- fee i soni feel is of sate, ose ale aera eine tees 
shi or i * ? 
shine does on the vegetable world. It has a natural action on the quently, without any warning, you are sitar ecteedl wills Lise 
organs of digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, secretion and tude, disinclination for bodily or mental exertion, je al appeiive, 


a and removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring sickness, pain in the forehead, dull aching of back ete lithe, eM 
mat " ness of the surface, and often shivering, &c.; then your whole body 


INQUESTS.—A STARTLING ARRAY OF PRE- is out of order—the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do 
VENTABLE DEATHS.—Why should FEVER, that VILE not know where it may end. It is a real necessity to have a simple 
SLAYER OF MILLIONS OF THE HUMAN RACE, not be remedy at hand that will always answer the very best end, with a 
as MUCH and MORE hunted up, and its career stopped, as the positive assurance of doing good in every case, and in no case any 


solitary wretch who causes his fellow a violent death? The MUR- harm. The pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into 
DERER, as he is called, is quickly made example of by the law. safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. The common idea 


Fevers are almost universally acknowledged to be PREVENTABLE when not feeling well is, “I will wait and see—perhaps I shall be 
DISEASES, How is it that they are allowed to level their thou- better to-morrow ;” whereas, had a supply of ENO’S FRUIT 


sands every year, and millions to suffer ALMOST without protest ? SALT ” been at hand, and made use of at the onset, all calamitous 


The most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge blunder. results might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so 
Wuo's To BLAME? For the means of preventing PREMATURE many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many aus- 
DEATH from disease, use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” It picious enterprises, as untimely death? “I used my ‘FRUIT 
keeps the BLOOD PURE, and is thus of itself one of the most SALT’ freely in my last severe attack of fever, and I have every 


valuable means of keeping the blood free from fevers (and blood reason to say it saved my life.”—J. C. Eno. 
poisons), liver complaints, &c., ever discovered. As a means of STIMULANTS and INSUFFICIENT AMOUNT of 


preserving and restoring health it is unequalled; and it is, more- EXERCISE frequently derange the liver. ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
over, a pleasant, refreshing, and INVIGORATING BEVERAGE. After SALT ” is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the 
a patient and careful observation of its effects when used, I have no liver. A world of woes is avoided by those who keep and use 
hesitation in stating that if its great value in keeping the body ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” “All our customers for ENO’S 

‘FRUIT SALT’ would not be without it upon any considera- 


ured, It is, in truth, a FAMILY 
, giving tone to the system, and 


ily 


ie were universally known, not a household in the land would a 4 
¢ without it, or a travelling trunk or portmanteau but would tion, they having received so much benefit from it,—Woob 
contain it, : WHICH MAY BE PREVENTED. BROTHERS, Chemists, Jersey.” 


A NATURAL WAY OF RESTORING OR PRESERVING HEALTH. 


USE ENO’S “FRUIT. SALT. 


: HEALTH-GIVING, COOLING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
From the Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields. IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


November 1, 1873. “We have for the last four years used your ‘ Fruit Salt’ during several important Survey Expeditions 


DEAR Sir,—A i ‘ $ f « Fruit Salt,” I can have no hesitation in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from‘. 
in giving you Beaty eae che aa Mende’ Hie whole life was clouded by the want of In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and that happened after 
vigorous health, and to such an extent did the sluggish action of the liver and its concomitant Bilious Head- | OUT supply of ‘Fruit Salt’ had-run out. When making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical 

y articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their | sun, or travelling through swampy districts, we have used the ‘ Fruit Salt’ two and three times a day. The 
1 2 ‘Fruit Salt’ acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have 


a be him, that he was obliged to live upon a very fev ee al ah fren did 
se, is u Q inv ici i i 0 alleviate is sufferings, di b 5 ee fs ree 
s uncomfortable and involuntary asceticism, whilst it probab'y a i “ap pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We 


nothing in effecting a cure, altho i fi d al knowled 

§ 2 a ugh persevered in for some twenty-five years, and also, to my knowledge, i i ul ; t 

consulting very eminent members of ine faculty, frequently even going to town for that purpose. By the | never g° into the jungle without it, and have also ee aah others. 
1 


use of your simple “Fruit Salt,” however, he now enj he vigorous health he,so long coveted, he has 

EY joys the vigorous hea e ig , ly, . 

NEV ER had a headache nor constipation since he commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can _par- ss gas A.J. oe a es Majssiy’s Hydrographer, 

take of his food in such a hearty manner as to afford, as you may imagine, great satisfaction to himself and ee , C. DAVIDSON, Superintendent q1mess Goverment Telegraphs. 
beneficial in various kinds of J. C. ENo, Esq., London. Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883. 


frie 
ricnds. There are others known to me to whom your remedy has been so 


both for your own interest and PRO BONO THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands 


complaints, that I think you may very well extend its use, ediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, i i 
, who, in copying 


tae I find myself that it makes a very refreshing and exhilarating drink.—I remain, dear sir, yours | success. A score of abominable imitations are imm J 

authfully, J. W. NEIL. the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, éxercise 
To J. C. ENO, Esq. an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAms. 

CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by Worthless Imitations. 


Sold by all Chemists, DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANCUACES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE Protection in every Country 
PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., BY J_C_ENO'S PATENT. 


DISO R Ss A Gentleman writes: Dec. 27, 1887. After twelve months’ experience of the value of the VEGETABLE MOTO. _I unhesitatingly recom- 
ant his ‘ DER ED STO MAC H AN D BILIOUS ATTAC K . mend their sein pielerence way other med iene, more marcy in bilious attacks ; their action is gentle, and Boss eHecuve. that 
thing equals th omer or : patted Pa -ished for relief. kK a and fi ently in conjunction with a small glass o! no's’ Fruit Salt..—Yours gratefully, s . oe 1S: om KNOWS.” 
i est INDIES To. Mr JC. They pare never Heeb chee ee ie of bah, VEG atany hour OT to the value oF P.O. enclosed (eight shillings) The first small parcel came fairly up to what is written of them.—St. Kitts, West Indies, Oct. oO" 83.” 
HE SAME CORRESPONDENT, in ordering a further supply of the‘ VEGETABLE MOTO’ in July, 1888, writes as follows :—"I cannot help telling you that the‘ Moto’ is a-valuable addition to your ‘Fruit Salt, and ought to be as generally known as the latter.” 
ENO'S “VEGETABLE MOTO,” of all Chemists, Price 1s. 14d.; post free, Is. 3d. 


ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, 8.E. 
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BySPECIALROYAL 
IMPERIAL WARRANT. 
FCERTON BURNETT 


ROYAL SERGES 


and other 


FASHIONABLE MATERIALS. 


Patterns Post Free. 


For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentle- | 
men’s Dress. Unsurpassed for Beauty, | 
Novelty, and Sterling Value. The, 
Immense Variety of Patterns com- 
prises Specialities to suit all Climates, 
end all Fashions. 

For LADIES, 
104d. to 3s. 6d. per Yard. 
For GENTLEMEN’S and BOYS 
WEAR, 
54-inch, from 2s. 11d. per Yd, 
Ditto for 
INDIAN & SUMMER WEAR, | 
4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per Yard. 
ANY LENGTH SOLD. | 

Carriage Paid on Orders of £1 in 
value, to any Railway Station in the 
United Kingdom. 

GOODS PACKED FOR | 
EXPORTATION. 
Address— 


FGERTON BURNETT, 


Woollen Warehouse, 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, ENGLAND. , 
No Agents. 


Dr. LAVILLE’S LIQUEUR 


|(PERFECFLY HARMLESS) 


! 


NEGRETT! & ZAMBRA’S 
BINOCULAR Tears 


FOR 


MILITARY SERVICE, 


DEER-STALKING, 
YACHTING. 


Mounted in Aluminium or Bronze Metal. 
Long Range, with High Magnifying 
Power and Perfect Definition. 


By anew combination of Lenses Negrettiand Zambra 
haye produced a glass eight inches in length, possess- 
ing all the advantages of the larger size Binocular 


s Telescope. 
Tilustrated Price Lists hosted free to all parts of the 
world. 


NEGRETTi and ZAMBRA 


Screntiric InstruMENT MaKkers AND OPTICIANS 
TO THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
Branches—45, Cornhill, 122, Regent St. 
Negrettiand Zambra’s Photographic 
Studio, Crystal Palace. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 1.200 Engravings, §s. 6d. 


FRY’S 
_PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To secure this article ask for" Fry's Pure Concentrated 
Cocoa.” 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digertive 


organs are weak.’ —Sir Cartes A. Cameron, M.D 


ORIA’ RIVETLESS 
HURDLE 


The strongest, cheapest, and most rigid Hurdle ever 
offered to the public. Drawing A shows bar threaded 
through the upright, ready for clenching; and Drawing 
B the berzontal bar after it has been clenched to the 
upright. dS 

Complete Catalogue free on application. 


PATENT GALVANIZED 
NARY FOUR-BARB STEEL 
FENCING WIRE 
ee \ 
\ BARBS 6IN APART. 


PRICES AT OUR WORKS. 


226% yards or $ cwt. Reels. « 128, 6d. 
533 yatdsorr #3 ee 
3 cwt.lotsandupwards . . . 25S. od. per cwt, 


B4YEIss, JONES, and BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

London Offices and Show Rooms—129 and r4r, 
CANIION STREET, E.C: 


STEAM ENGINES, 


One H.P, upwards. 


ORDI 


” 


Simple. Durable. 
oderate in_ Price. 
And Suitable for all Purposes. 


Circular_and Band 
Saw Benches. 
Catalogue G free on application 


E. S. HINDLEY, 


ir, Queen Victoria Street, 
London E.C, 
(Works—Bourton, Dorset). 


LL CORSETS 


GWANBI 


G The Unfailing Specific 


i I z FOR CURE OF 


& RHEUMATISM 


A single bottle sufficient for two to three months 
treatmeut. 


PRICE 9s. EVERYWHERE. 


Or free by post (as well as the pamphlet) of the Agents 


ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond St., 
LONDON. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, 


Oriental 


tooth | 
Paste 


YEARS 
IN_USE. 

CAUTION.—Ti:e Genuine cnly is 
signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, 


ALL PerruMers & CuEMistTs 6d.,15., & 25. 6d. Pots 


i breaches a frazr.nco, \¥ 


SWEET SCENTS 

LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 

FRANGIPANN! PSIDIUM 
May be obtai 

<< Of ano Aa ky 

Sp | Perfumer. 49" 4 

Sond stro 


(REGISTERED). 


srd Type of Figure 
White... ars. od. 
- 255. 6d 
A specially con- 
structed Belt Corset 
for Ladies | inclined 
to embonpoint. 


Corset and Brit 


EY, 
Tllustrated by 
'welve Types of 
igure, 

Sent Post Free. 
Send size of waist 
with P.O.O. on 
Sloane Street. 


Apptey Bourne, 
LADIES’ 


DIE 
WAREHOUSE, 
= 174, Sloa Street, 
Sy WR Bel givin, is 
" ___"___ Mate of Piccadilly) 
LEX. ROSS'S SKIN TIGHT- 
A ENER or TONIC, It removes wrinkles and 


the crows’ feet marks. 3s. 6d. sent for 4 st: — 
Lamb's Conduit, nean Holborn, London. we 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—' Mr. Russell's aim is t1 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. ‘The 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES ‘THE SYSTEM.” Book (116 pages), 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY\(average reduction in first week is 3 Tos. ). 
post free 8 stamps. ; ‘ 


F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


5,000 


SILK UM- 
BRELLAS, 
2s. 6d. each 


TILE i. = direct from 
Be ‘ | fie Menulags 
yy turer. Ladies’ 

PAR | KER” gi, Ges 


UMBRLELLA fen 
Registered. Brames. 


beaut fats 
, carved an 

mounted sticks, Parcels Post free, 25. 9d., or 36 stamps. 
008 sold in 12 months. ist and testimonials free. 
Recovering, Address, J. B 


c., neatly done. 


» PARKER, Umbrella Works, Broom Close, Sheffield 


COLLIS 


D = iRowNe's 
; (CHLORYDYH E. 


d the 


M word CHLORODYNE. | Dr. Browne 
is the sole inventor, and it is therefore 
‘#| evident that, as he has never published 
f the formula, an thing else sold under 
f| the name of CHLORODYNE must be 


LL ATTEMPTS AT 
ANALYSIS have failed to dis- 
WM) cover its composition. 


D R jj. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


is the great specific for 


(CHOLERA, 
YSENTERY, 
D IARRHEA. 


“Earl Russell, communicaied to the 
College of Physicians that he had received 
a despatch from_her Majesty 's Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cho era had been 
aging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
Remedy of any Service was CHLORO- 
DYNE'—See Lancet, December 31, 1885 


GENERAL BOARD OF 


THE 
HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 
as a charm one dose generally sufficient 


ROM the VICEROY’S Chemists, 


Simla, January 5, 1880. 


J. T. DAVENPORT, London. 

Dear Sir.—We congratulate you upon 
the wide-spread reputation this justly 
esteemed medicine has earned for itself, 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy of general utility, we 
much question whether a better is im- 
ported into the country, and we shall be 

lad to hear of its finding a place inevery 
A nglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we tancy their sojourn there will be 
but evanescent. We could multiply in- 
stances ad mealies atte OF the extraordinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chloro- 
dyne in Diarrhceaand Dysentery, Spasms, 
tamps, Neuralgia, andasa general seda- 
tive, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
ower. We have never used any other 
form of this medicine than Collis 
Browne's, from a firm conviction that it 
is decidedly the best, andalso from asense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 
stitution of any other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to prescriber 
and patient alike. 
Weare, Sir, Feutbtully yours, 
_SYMES and CO. 
Members of the Pharm, Society of Great Britain, 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


D®: . COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
Ww. Page Wood stated publicly in Courr 
that r. J. Collis Browne was unt 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne- 
that the whole story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say that ithad been sworn to 
—See the 7#mes, July 13, 1884. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
HLORODYNE 


is a Liquid Medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords a calm 
and refreshing sleep WITHOUT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the 
Nervous System when exhausted, . 


OLDS, 
RONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, ASTHMA. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE ° ties ial: 
relieves those too oft al di 
CROUP and DIPTHERIA, 


D®: J. COLLIS:BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


Rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, PALPITATION, 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, ! COLIC, 
AND IS THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 
N EURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 


|GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 

every Bottle of ge » CHLORO- 

DYNE bears a the Guveriinent Seep 
the name of the inventor 


D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles. ree a ier as. 
: a ENPOR' 
33, Great Russell Street, WC. Sole 


od., 4s. 6d, 


Manufacturer, 


BORAX | 
EXTRACT 


SOAP. 


QUEEN’S PATENT FOR 
UTILITY. 


“The Great Dirt 
Extractor—Per- 
fection.” 


— 


Packets One Penny 
and Upwards 


Sold by all Grocers and 
Soap Dealers. 


TRADE MARK REGD. | 
| 


PATENT Borax (COMPANY 


MMIANUFACTURERS, 


EDI 2 CHE SS ” 


Is constructed ona grace- 
ful model for the present 
style of dress, the shape 
being. permanently re- 
tained by a series of nar- 
row whalebones placed 
diagonally across the 
front, gradually curving 
in, aad contracting the 
Corset at the bottom of 
the busk, whereby the 
size of the figure 1s re- 
duced, the outline im-: 
proved, a permanent sup- 
port afforded, and a 
fashionable and elegant 
appearance secured. 


ARRISONY 
TRAP, g 


} At Small Cogt 


“TH 


” SWIFTSURE 
Inexhaustible Amusement 
Good Shooting Practice 


| Ditto, including Box 
Stand, Cord & Rules, 


£2.20 ‘e 
ST TTT THT ‘ 
PIGEONS. per 100, 8s. 6d. pos 40s. 


- CASH WITH ORDER. 
Land and Water.—“ Certainly as difficu! ‘ 
any blue rock in the world.” Excellenv pec as 
Royal Artillery Pigeon Club Hon, Secretary aac 
“On behalf of Officers who witnessed eer ss 
the ‘ —o- " I testify to its excellence and ee 
riority. | ‘rap is compact, simple, and « ee 
durable.’ pe e Pparently 
Veware of Imitations ! 


SoLe PROPRIETORS, 


YOUNG, CARTER, AND 
OVERALL, 


m3 and 18, WOOD ST 


andablessingtomen, 
1, and the Waverley Pen. 
—Oban Times. 


NS, 


* They come as a boon 
The Pickwick, the Ow 


THE HINDOO P 


Illustrated Lists Post free, 


_ N° 3.HINDOO PE COGSWELL AND HARR 
Is 
big lhdler 142, New Bond Street. and 226, Strand, pe 


No.1. 2.and 3, 
With DIAGONAL POINTS. 


“ They are a treasure.’—Standard, ‘ 
2,347 Newspapers recommend these 


UMBRELLAS. 


as x < 
et ietie. 
ie LIMITED 


SEE THIS |NAMEIS ON \™: 
EVERY UMBRELLA | FRAME YOU BUY 


C’: Cimmen,| 


S, 
Gd. and 1s. per box. Sold by all Stationers. 


MAGNIVEN & CAMERON, 


Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
—— I 
= PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL’ 
SHAVING A LUXURY. ERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 
“PREMIER” RAZOR Bearacon’y 

Tse cproprinG MACHINE. as —- eas 

. = geo °lg RADE MARKS __ 
3 ge war a a EE 
ey Z ry se '| SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
3 <2, have added to their celebrated 
3 é%e frames decided improvements 
3 232 (protected by Letters Patent) 
2 ‘22 which give increased stability 
b au & 
8 . gs and greater neatness to the 
re aie = = Umbrella. 

“Tested in every way_on razors keen and razors , 


blunt, the machine is perfection. There nse trouble. ! SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
science, or skill involved in its use. You merely manufacture the Steel specially 


fix your razor in the holder, edge downwards, turn a 
handle slowly for a few. seconds, and behold, the ; 


weapon is as keen—well, let us say as a razor should | for all their frames, and are 
thus able to provide exceptional 


be.’ —Extract from testimonial. i 
Broad Street, | 


J. GORDON, Winchester House, Old Me athe 
ess Tondon. ‘quality at a merely nominal 
orice over inferior makes. 


LA BOURBOULE 


(AUVERGNE, FRANCE). Thermal Season 
from 23th May to rst October. All classes of Weak- 
ness. Respiratory Organs, and Skin Disease, Rheu- 
matisms. Diabetes, Intermittent Fevers. 


PETER 


ROBINSON 


(Count AND FAMILY 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT GTREET. 


Now Ready. Tenth Edision | 
CONTENTS —Symr- ; 

ie toms of Dsspepsia and 

MW Indigestion. Special Ad- 


vice ae Duetand Regi- : 
‘ ympathe- 
MD tic. Notes for Dyspepsia, ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 
¥ Beverages, Air and Ven- TELEGRAM, 


tilation, _Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases 
sent for one Stamp. 
Address—Publisher, 46. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, 


ROBINSON 

CLEAVER'S 
IRISH : 
DAMASK 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of 
England on approbation—no matter the distance— 
with an excellent fitting Dressmaker (if desired) 
without any extra charge whatever. Address 
PETER ROBINSON, MOURNING WaARE- 

HOUSE, REGENT STREET. 
[NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, 


as wellas the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 
PETER ROBINSON _,, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. 


RENCH and ENGLISH 
DRESSMAKIANG at very moderate charges. 


PARCELS POST FREE. | 
MADE-UP ARTICLES 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 


Forwarded promptly. 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
OURT AND 


ENERAL 
MOURNING WARE 


256, REGENT HOUSE. 


GTREET. 
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Honours. Paris, 1878 

Dirtoma AND MEDAL, SYDNEY. 
ORDER OF Merit, MELBOURNE AND 7 
CaLcuTTa. / 


1888, now ready 


Patent i 

t qual: 
TRIGGERS Res 
AND TUMBLER 


G E. LEWIS'S TREBL 
@ combined with Anson and Deel 
Cocking,and Automatic Safety Bolts. 
of the gun cocks it, and bolts sears a 5 
also has independent intercepting bolls 
tumblers. making an accidental 
sible. Price 20 to 40 guineas. 
£16. Best work only, ‘The Guno 
wherever_ shown, has always 
Express Rifles, from 12 Guineas. 
dealers when you can buy at ha 
the maker? Any Gun sent on approv’ 
P.O.0., and remittance returned if, 
not satisfactory. Target_trial allowed. fl 
4,000 Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, embracing 
novelty in the trade. Send this advertise! 
Illustrated Catalogue to 

. E, LEWIS. ee 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday St, Birmingham. Estab. 185 


x 
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ROYAL IRISH LINEN SHEET | 
LING, Fully Bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. 11d. per 
article made). Samples free. 
OLLER TOWELLING, 18 inches 
wide. 34d. per yard. Samples free. 
S Linen Dusters, 3s.3d., Glass Cloths, 4s. 6d. per doz. 
PUNE LINENS and Linen Diaper, 
83d. per yard. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases 
ISH NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per doz. 
Samples free. 
NNER NAPKINS, 5s. 6d. per 
ABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards square, 
2s. 11d, : 23 yards by 3 yards, 5s. 11d. each. 
ITCHEN TABLE CLOTHS, 
HUCKABACK 
TOWELS, as. 4d. per dozen. Samples free. 
ONOGRAMS, Crests, Coats of 
SAMPLES an 
[LELUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 
post FREE 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
By Special Appointments to the Queenand the 
Empress of Germany, 
Telegraphic Address—"' LINEN” Belfast. 
& 
rf 3 
WARRANTED PERFECT. NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


yard, 2} yards wide, 2s. 44d. per yard (the most durable 
URPLICE LINEN, 7d. per yard; 
from ts. 43d. each. Samples free. 
ozen. Samples free. 
113d. each. Samples free. 
Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered 
T°? any part of the World. 
B ELFAS 
From alf Dealers, Wholesale, 51, Frith Street London, W. 


= a Mil by 
Printed for the Proprietors at 12, Milford Lane, be 
Epwarp Josepa. Mans 1ELD, and_publishe¢ 
him at 2 Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement 
Danes, Middlesex.—OcTOBER 13, 1888. 


